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As this is written, fund-raising for the work 
of social agencies is going on in hundreds of 
communities throughout the country. Spon- 
sored and planned by leading citizens, these 
drives aim to make certain the continuation 
and expansion, where needed, of those serv- 
ices which are concerned with the health and 
welfare of the people in the community—in 
war time even more than in peace time. 


The September issue of Survey Midmonthly 
is a special number portraying the spread of 
the War Chest; the centralization of com- 
munity planning through the collaboration of 
the Council of Social Agencies with local 
Defense Councils; a nation-wide union chest 
agreemént; the first national budget of war 
relief appeals;and the voluntary participation 
of millions of men and women in the ex- 
panded programs. 
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He’s firing telephone wire 
at a Zero! 


Tis fighter plane, with its six wing guns spitting 
fire, uses up enough copper every minute to make 
several miles of telephone line. 


That’s the right use for copper now — and it’s 
the reason why we can’t continue to expand our 
facilities to take care of the expanding Long Dis- 
tance telephone traffic. 


Right now, our lines are flooded with Long 
Distance calls. Most of them have to do with the 
war — they must have the right of way. 


Will you help us keep the wires clear for war calls 
—industrial calls that send a plane down the assembly 


line — military calls that send it into the air against 
the enemy? 


You can do it by keeping your own calls as few 
and_as brief_as possible. And you'll be bringing 
Victory that much nearer. 


Bell Telephone System 
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The Gist of It 


’ WOULD SEEM AS IF Louis FiscHER HAD 
sen somewhat premature in bringing out 
is widely read autobiography, “Men in 
iolitics,” in 1941. In May, June, and July 
£ this year that energetic journalist lived an 
<citing new chapter in India, the Middle 
ast, and Africa, including the week he 
yent as Gandhi’s guest. Page 405. He is 
reign correspondent for The Nation, his 
itest_ contribution being “Why Cripps 
ailed.” (Nation, September 19 and 26) 


N SPITE OF THE COSTLY EDUCATION OF THE 
epression years, Senator Byrd and others 
‘ould have it that all social work is non- 
ssential and should be discontinued. A 
2minder of the error of their ways by Fred 
.. Hoehler, member of the board of di- 
sctors of Survey Associates. Page 412. 


"AMAR DE Sota Poot (pace 415) Is PREsI- 
ent of Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Or- 
anization of America. She can write vi- 
idly of its war emergency work in Pales- 
ne because she knows that country so 
yell. Born there, and brought to the 
Jnited States at an early age, she has often 
eturned on official and unofficial visits. Her 
usband is the distinguished rabbi of the 
panish and Portuguese Synagogue in New 
ork. 


ORN IN Butte, Mont., RosE Hum LEE 
nows her China too, speaking Cantonese 
nd Toishan. She knows her United 
tates through coast-to-coast lecture tours. 
Vhat has been happening in, Chinese com- 
iunities here, since Pearl Harbor, page 419. 


INCE HER WORK AS A MEMBER OF The Sur- 
ey staff in the 20’s, Clinch Calkins has 
ublished a volume of poems and a num- 
er of books. “Some People Won’t Work” 
1930) interpreted the pioneer findings on 
nemployment of the National Federation 
f Settlements. “Spy Overhead” (1937) was 
study of industrial espionage. On page 


0 she writes of an interesting man in- 


1 interesting, though tough, job, as only 
friend could know him. 


HE ECONOMIC CARTOON ON PAGE 425, 
ough executed before President Roosevelt 
nt his Labor Day cost of living message 
. Congress, bears on it directly. Sixth and 
st of a series on inflation by Otto H. 
hrlich of Brooklyn College. 


x 


his issue offers a special section on books 
x early fall perusal. Page 428. 


[The Right to Grow Up” 


6 THE Eprror: Nothing would so under- 
ine the morale of this country as draft- 
g young boys of eighteen and nineteen. 
Mere boys are immature physically, men- 
lly, psychologically. They are impression- 
le, inexperienced; they have not the sta- 
lity and preparation of the older soldier. 
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If they are given two more years in which it will have grave need of them. Other 
to mature they will be of more value to boys not headed for college could replace 
the country both in the war and post-war unskilled older labor on farms, in factories, 
world. Psychiatrists and educators agree thus having a chance to gain experience 
that they would be completely wrecked by and independence before going, fresh from 
the war experience at this early age. school, into war. 

We have in this vast land great reservoirs Everyone should have at least the right 
of manpower without sacrificing our boy to grow up! 
power. All of us know many men in their I urge your readers to use their influence 
twenties and thirties who have not gone and skill to defeat this dangerous proposal 
into military services; they should be called to draft boys—to communicate with their 
first; the young boys should be the Jast to Senators and Representatives in Washing- 
go. Most adult men would rather go ton, with the President, General Hershey, 
themselves than see the youngsters sent Secretary of War Stimson and General 
into combat. Marshall. And to urge others to do like- 

Those boys who are entering college wise. Time is short. Those of us who do 
should be urged to continue their educa- not want to doom the generation now 
tion. Unless we have boys with a basic growing up cannot leave any stone un- 
college education the country will be de- turned. 


pleted of trained minds in the future when New York Lenore G, MARSHALt. 
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Gandhi’s train comes into Karachi, strategic seaport in northwest India, near Iran 
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A Week with Gandhi 


by LOUIS FISCHER 


Gandhi’s followers say of him: “There has been no man like 
him for 2,000 years.” Here he reveals himself to an American 


journalist, at meals, on strolls in his native village—through 


long summer days when the whole world rang with his name. 


WENTY-FOUR HOURS AFTER MY ARRIVAL IN InpIA, PanpiT ~ 


waharlal Nehru, the Nationalist leader, stopped at New 
lhi on his way to Sevagram, the tiny village which is 
indhi’s home when he is not in jail. I told him I would 
e to see Gandhi. : 

Several days later Nehru wrote me, saying: “Gandhiji 
gested that if you would like it you could stay with 
n in his ashram (community). You will miss modern 
ature comforts, and the food will be simple—vege- 
ian of course.” Nehru also warned me about the heat 
d added that I would have to “learn how ‘to take a 
th without a tub.” ; 

[left immediately for Wardha, a small town in central 
dia. The train ride lasted twenty-seven hot hours. 

A two-wheel, one-horse tonga in which the passengers 
le with their backs to the driver brought me and 
ndhi’s dentist to Sevagram, about five miles from the 
lroad. On the outskirts of the village I saw a slight, 
n, brown figure clad in white. Gandhi. To help him 
ry the 94 pounds which his body weighs, he held his 
nds on the shoulders of two young men who walked 
his side. Leather sandals on his feet; bare legs; a white 
th about his loins; a cheesecloth cape on his shoulders; 
olded kerchief on his head. 

de greeted me in excellent English, and I followed 
n to a thick flat board mounted on two metal trestles. 
€ we are carrying, full length, an original feature to be condensed in 


uder’s Digest for November, Its opportuneness prompted them generously 
ut it, in advance, at our disposal. 


He sat down and asked me to sit down. “We are glad to 
have you here,” he declared. “How long will you stay?” 
I said I would like to remain several days. “Oh,” he ex- 
claimed. “Then we will be able to talk.much.” Two 
young men, members of the community in which Gandhi 
lives, came over, bent low to Gandhi’s feet and swayed 
up and down. “Bas, bas,” Gandhi said. Enough, enough. 

The dentist then approached and Gandhi told him: the 
bite of his artificial teeth was imperfect and the sets were 
too long. Somebody brought a brass bowl in which were 
three sets of teeth, and the dentist started fishing them 
out of the water. I stood up to go. Gandhi said, “You 
will walk with me in the morning and in the evening, 
and we will also have other opportunities to talk.” I 
bowed and went away, leaving the Mahatma saint who ~ 
had made the British Empire quake to devote his atten- 


tion to gum impressions and factory-made molars. 
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How Gandhi Lives 


My ONE-ROOM, MUD-WALLED HUT, WITH EARTHEN FLOOR 
and bamboo roof, was just like Gandhi’s hut a hundred 
yards away. “Sister Kurshed,” Gandhi had said, “will 
take care of you.” At eleven, Kurshed Naoroji, a Parsee 
woman aged about forty-two, came to conduct me to 
lunch. The daughter of a millionaire family, she had 
studied singing in Paris and Rome but had abandoned 
her musical career to become a disciple of Gandhi. We 
walked across the flaming expanse of sand and _ gravel 
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Gandhi is informal and personal, and enjoys a joke. So does Louis Fischer (right) 


which separated my home from the Mahatma’s. I left my 
sandals on the stone steps outside. Gandhi was lying on 
the floor on a straw pallet which was covered with white 
homespun. The only decoration in the room was a 
framed picture of Jesus Christ on which was printed in 
English, “He is our Peace.” Gandhi is a Hindu but he 
accepts many of the tenets of Christianity. He also reads 
the Moslem Koran and sees the virtues of Islam. 
Gandhi got up and said to me: “Now put on your 
shoes and hat. Never be without either. And don’t get a 
sunstroke.” He placed his hand on Kurshed’s shoulder 
and we walked over to an el-shaped dining hut with 
walls of bamboo matting. Gandhi’s wife, seventy, tooth- 
less, with a face noble from suffering, sat on the floor. 
Gandhi sat down to her right and I to his right. Mrs. 
Gandhi, the symbol of silent self-effacement, fanned her 
husband with a straw fan. We sat on the earth with a 
narrow strip of matting under us. A waitress, who is a 
member of the community, placed an empty brass tray 
and a metal tumbler full of water on the ground in front 
of me. She handed Gandhi several pots and pans. From 
one pot he dished out a bowl of vegetable mush in which 
I could discern chopped spinach and squash, and gave it 
to me. Then he passed me a crisp hard wheat cake almost 
as thin as paper. A woman poured some salt into my 
tray and set a bowl of hot cow’s milk before me. A mo- 
ment later she served me two boiled potatoes in their 


jackets, some bits of cocoanut, milk curds, sugar, raw 


onions, and several soft flat wheat cakes baked brown. 
Gandhi said: “I am serving you, but you must not eat 
until the prayer.” I told him that I had been observing 
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the children sitting against the opposite wall, and since 
they weren’t eating I knew I had to wait. He laughed. 
People passed food from one to another with their 
hands. A gong announced the prayer, whereupon a tall, 
powerfully built waiter, dressed in nothing but white 
shorts, stepped in front of us, closed his eyes so that only 
a narrow white slit was visible—it made him look blind 
—and started a high-pitched chant in which Gandhi and 
everybody else joined. It ended with “Shaanti, shaanti 
shaanti,’” peace, peace, peace. Then all began to eat. I had 
a teaspoon, but the others relied on their fingers and thei 
folded wheat cakes as pushers. Gandhi used a tablespoon 
Later he said to me: “Commensurate with your size, you 
shall receive a tablespoon.” I laughed and so did he. | 
watched him eat. His fingers are long and his hands are 
big and well formed. His knees are pronounced and h 
bones are broad and strong, all visible through hi 
smooth, tight, healthy skin. 7 

A hot wind blew through the matting wall; I per 
spired. Gandhi said to me: “I see you have come to : 
standstill. You dislike the food?” + ae 

“No,” I replied, “I find it surprisingly good.” H 
laughed at my emphasis on “surprisingly.” He sai 
“You can have all the water you want. We take care tha 
it is boiled. Now you must eat your mango.” I learne 
to eat that fruit with its delicious aroma and taste. 


His Austere Regimen of Living 


days, but I stayed a week. When we finished talk 
each day we both knew that we had not reached the ¢ 


When a question is put to Gandhi you “can see and hear his mind work” 


and Gandhi is unhappy about an uncompleted task. 

I walked with him every morning and sometimes in 
the evening, had a daily interview with him from three 
to four in the afternoon, and ate lunch and dinner with 
him every day in the common dining room. All fourteen 
meals were exactly alike. Gandhi is very much interested 
in the science of food, and the austere menu of the 
ashram. is his attempt to work out a vegetable and dairy 
diet that might some day be adopted by India’s millions. 
“Do you know Dr. Kellogg of Battle Creek, Mich.?”, 
he asked me suddenly at dinner. I said I recalled a Kel- 
logg food company but didn’t know the doctor. Gandhi 
said he had corresponded with Dr. Kellogg about die- 
tetics. “It often happens,” he added, “that men are known 
abroad and not at home.’* : 

Gandhi never touches meat, tobacco or alcohol. He 
obviously attaches no importance to variety in food. After 
the mess of spinach and squash had been ladled out to 
me four times in two days and then again for lunch on 
the third day, I said to Gandhi: “Thank you, no. I re- 
spect. you as a man and leader, but not as a chef.” He 
laughed. He likes to laugh. 

He is up at 5:15, after a solid night’s sleep under the 
stars; by 5:45 Gandhi has finished a breakfast of mango 
fruit and starts out for a 30-minute walk on dirt roads 
that ‘wind around peasants’ farms. Dr. Das, his physician, 
accompanies him and so do about a dozen members of 
‘Men and women from all over the world have come to Battle Creek Sani- 


arium for new footholds in health. Since 1876 its presiding genius has 
seen the surgeon, J. H. Kellogg, M.D., a vegetarian and pioneer in dietetics, 


discoverer in the therapeutic uses of electricity, inventor of surgical im- 
ylements and apparatus, editor of Good Health Magazine and author of 


many books and articles.—-Ep. _ 
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the ashram, male and female, who vie with one another 
for the honor of having Gandhi lean his hands on their 
shoulders as he- paces briskly over the rough earth. I 
would come to his bed while he was still breakfasting. 
When he got up to walk he would usually say to me: 
“Now,” and in answer to questions thus invited, invari- 
ably talked for the whole half hour. He has great energy. 

No. room in India is comfortable without a constantly 
twirling electric fan. But Sevagram, one of the hottest 
spots in sizzling India, has no electricity. A board from 
which hangs a black cloth is suspended from the ceiling 
of Gandhi’s hut, and a member of the ashram incessantly 
tugs at a rope attached to the board so as to create a 
current of air. At seventy-three Gandhi carries on all 
day, writing letters with a fountain pen, dictating letters 
and articles to four secretaries, and receiving visitors. He 
pauses for a daily 45-minute massage and one or two 
brief naps. He can fall asleep at will and wake in 14 or 
25 minutes just as he wishes. He apparently has complete 
control over his body. He can empty his stomach by an 
exercise of will power, which would make it difficult to 
feed him forcibly if he decides to fast in prison. 


He Has Little Vanity 


GANDHI Is INFORMAL AND PERSONAL, AND LIKES A JOKE, 
When I asked him if he would stand and sit for some 
photographs with me, he replied: “I have no objections 
to being seen on a photograph with you.” He has little 
vanity. After I had left his village he sent me a letter for 
President Roosevelt; and in an accompanying note to me 
he wrote: “If the letter does not commend itself to you, 


. 
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you may tear it to pieces.” f 

Gandhi never hesitates to admit error, and by preter- 
ence he does so publicly. In May 1942, as a consequence 
of the failure of Sir Stafford Cripp’s mission, Gandhi 
announced that “The British must go.” They must with- 
draw their troops, he said, or else he would start a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience. In June, however, he altered 
this demand. “There was obviously a gap in my first 
writing,” he confessed in an article in Harijan, his weekly 
magazine. “I filled it in as soon as it was discovered. I 
could not be guilty of asking the Allies to take a step 
which would involve certain defeat. Abrupt withdrawal 
of Allied troops might result in Japan’s occupation of 
India and China’s fall. I had not the remotest idea of 
any such catastrophe resulting from my action. There- 
fore, I feel that if, in spite of the acceptance of my pro- 
posal [to liberate India], it is deemed necessary by the 
Allies to remain in India to prevent Japanese occupation, 
they should do so.” 

Gandhi hoped this radical departure from his earlier 
point of view would persuade the British to grant his 
life’s goal: independence for India. 

The ordinary politician who seeks office or the adoption 
of his policy will promise peace and prosperity, lower 
taxes, higher profits—in fact, the moon and the stars. 
Gandhi ought therefore to assure England and the world 
that if freedom is granted everything will be well in India. 
Instead he says: “I am not sure that there will be order 
after the British leave. There could be chaos. I have said: 
‘Let the British go in an orderly fashion and leave India 
to God. You may not like such unrealistic language. 
Then call it anarchy. That is the worst that can happen. 
But there may not be anarchy. We will try to prevent it.” 
Such a statement enables Gandhi's critics to say: “Gandhi 
predicts chaos if the British leave.” 


Beside Gandhi on his pallet covered with homespun sits his self-effacing wife 
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As Gandhi Thinks Aloud 

PART OF THE PLEASURE OF INTIMATE INTELLECTUAL CONTACT | 
with Gandhi is that he opens his brain and allows the 
interviewer to see how the machine works. When most 
people talk they try to bring their ideas out in final form 
so that they are least exposed to attack. Not so with 
Gandhi. He gives immediate expression to each step in 
his thinking. It is as though a writer were to publish the 
first draft of his story, and then the second draft, and 
ultimately the third and last draft. Readers might protest 
that the plot had been changed, that the hero had been 
transformed into a villain, and so on. Gandhi would say, 
“Yes, I changed my mind.” 

Actually he thinks aloud, and the entire process 1s for 
the record. This impels some people to say he contradicts 
himself, or that he is a hypocrite. Gandhi does not care. 
Maybe he is too old and impersonal and not of this world 
to bother about the impression he makes. Many Indians 
and Englishmen in India cautioned me when I inter- 
viewed them that their words were not for publication. 
Gandhi ‘never worried about what I would write of him 
or how I would quote him. He did.not talk at me; he 
talked to me. 

I had spent many hours with Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
president of the Moslem League of India. He is a smooth 
parliamentarian, a skilled debater and an incorruptible 
politician. But he talked at me. He was trying to con- 
vince me. When I put a question to him I felt as though 
it had turned on a phonograph record. I had heard it all 
before or could have read it in the literature he gave me. 
But when I asked Gandhi something I felt that I had 
started a creative process. I could see and hear his mind 
work. With Jinnah I could only hear the needle scratch 
the phonograph record. Jinnah gave me nothing except 
his conclusions. But I could follow Gandhi as he moved 
to a conclusion. An interview with him 
is a voyage of discovery. His secretaries, 
who sat with us as he spoke, were often 
surprised at the novelty of his assertions. 


His Weekly Day of Silence 


GANDHI DID NOT MERELY GIVE ME FACT 

and opinions. He revealed himself. He 

also supplied one with ammunition 

against himself. Here is a sample: 
Gandhi observes each Monday as a day 

of silence. For twenty-four hours he 

never utters a word. If his associates talk _ 
to him he may reply with a nod or a — 
movement of the hand, but usually they 

leave him altogether alone. I once asked 

him what was the idea behind this day — 
of silence. He smiled and said: “It hap-_ 
pened when I was working very hard, 
traveling through the country in hot 
trains, being approached everywhere 
with countless questions and pleas. I 
wanted to rest for one day a week. So I : 
instituted the day of silence. The motive — 
was purely material. Later I clothed it 
in all kinds of moral virtues and gave it 
a spiritual cloak. Actually it was just 
because I wanted to rest.” 

_ Laughing at this self-revealed discrep- 
ancy between the real and advertised 
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Gandhi’s mud-walled hut near Wardha, in hot central India. Note the spinning wheel emblems next to the window 


benefits of his day of silence, Gandhi added: “Silence is 
very relaxing. Not in itself. But when you talk much 
and then stop for twenty-four hours you get great relief 
and there is time for thought.” Uta oes ; 
Gandhi did not have to tell me that he had ascribed 
qualities to the day of silence which it did not possess. 
But that is Gandhi. His brain has no blue pencil; he 
doesn’t censor himself. He says, for instance, that if he 
had the opportunity he would go to Japan and try to end 
the war. He immediately adds that he knows Japan 
would not make peace. Then why did he say he would 
go to Japan? Because he thought it. As a pacifist he 
would like to bring about a cessation of hostilities. That 
this is impracticable is no reason not to mention it. 
Gandhi often takes delight in expounding ideas which 
are impractical anachronisms. He scoffs at modern in- 
ventions. After seven days at Sevagram, I left the village 


with Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, - 


the Moslem divine who is the president of, the Indian 
Nationalist Congress. A car took us to a Congress hostel 
in Wardha where I would wait until the departure of 
my train for Hyderabad. The same automobile then re- 
turned to Sevagram to fetch Gandhi to Wardha for a 
private conference with Nehru and Azad. Just as luck 
would have it, the car broke down a mile from the hostel. 
Gandhi stepped out and walked the mile in the blinding 
heat of an Indian summer afternoon. When he entered 
the house he was fresh and full of smiles and he mocked 
“these undependable, new-fangled ‘contraptions.” He is 
ware that he cannot turn back the clock; he cannot 
lish*automobiles. But he can make fun of them. 
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The Congress Party and Its Wealthy Sponsors 

“I WOULD NOT SHED A TEAR IF THERE WERE NO RAILROADS 
in India,” Gandhi affirmed. He said this during a long 
discussion about what India would be like when it at- 
tained independence. The discussion started this way: I 
had mentioned to him that prominent Englishmen whom 
I met in India said the Indian Nationalist Congress was 
financed and dominated by the millionaire Hindu mill 
owners of Bombay. 

“Ts it true?” I asked. 

“Unfortunately,” Gandhi replied without hesitation, 
“Congress is financed almost wholly by our rich friends.” 

I: “Doesn’t that affect Congress politics?” 

Gandhi: “Tt creates a silent debt. But actually we are 
very little influenced by the thinking of the rich. The 
dependence of Congress on rich sponsors is unfortunate. 
I deliberately use the word unfortunate. But that does 
not pervert our politics.” 

I: “Doesn’t it make you concentrate on the nationalist 
struggle almost to the exclusion of social problems?” 

Gandhi: “No, Congress has from time to time, espe- 

cially under the leadership of Pandit Nehru, adopted 
advanced social programs and schemes for economic 
planning.” 
-I: “What, then, is your program for the improvement 
of the lot of the peasants who constitute 95 percent of 
the population? What would happen to them in a free 
India?” 

Gandhi: “The peasants would take the land. We would 
not have to tell them to take it. They would take it.” 

(Continued on page 446) 
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~ Commonwealth 
Comments 


Low (David Low), who went to London from Aus- 
tralia, is the cartoonist of the British Commonwealth 
best known in the United States. An exhibition 
of almost two hundred cartoons and caricatures — 
from Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
India and South Africa, now at the American 
British Art Center in New York and shortly to be 
shown in other cities, calls attention to a numbe 


WEP (above) is a portraitist and woodcarver < 
well as cartoonist. Hill (left), a former army man, 
is self-taught. La Palme (top, opposite page) is 
instructor of drawing at Laval University, Quebec: 
and Robinson (bottom, opposite page), who came 
from South Africa, now is working in London. 
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Welfare Services in Total War 


by FRED K. HOEHLER 


“It’s only our ideas that lag; they too must be ‘converted’,” writes the 
director of the American Public Welfare Association; president of the 
National Conference of Social Work; who at Washington functions both 
as a member of the Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and 
Recreation and as chairman of the Committee on Community Organization 
of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 


Ir was Decemper 1939, A FEW MONTHS BEFORE FRANCE 
fell, that a member of the French cabinet reported dis- 
content among the men on the Maginot Line because the 
government had failed to provide aid and services that 
would assure security to their families. In England, after 
Dunkirk and Coventry, people began to say, “This war 
will be won on the home front.” And they had discov- 
ered the part which a well balanced and adequately func- 
tioning system of welfare services could play in muster- 
ing self defense against Hitler’s blitz. 

In this country we are still groping to find the place 
of such services in our own wartime organization. Our 
attitudes toward them are still conditioned by peacetime 
situations already relegated to history. In this, as in 
every other area of social activity, there is need to weigh 
old values, old institutions, in terms of a world at war. 


Now THE JOB OF WELFARE SERVICES IS ESSENTIALLY THE 
same in time of war as in time of peace. It is their job 
to help people with needs and problems beyond the power 
of individual solution. . 

However, most of the existing public measures for re- 
lieving the economic distress of individuals were born 
out of the upheaval and insecurity of the depression of 
the ’30s. At that time the surplus of goods and services 
for sale in the market, over the buying power available 
to purchase them, created a tailspin of unemployment, 
shrinking production, and deflation. Many people be- 
lieved that if the government created sufficient purchas- 
ing power through payment for services that produced 
public value rather than saleable goods for an already 
glutted market, the economic balance would be righted 
and involuntary unemployment would be ended. 

In actual fact the war has created just that situation on 
a scale never imagined. Where New Deal economists 
were often attacked as visionary crackpots, bent on un- 
dermining the economy, for talking of public works in 
terms of a few billion dollars, the current expenditure of 
$60,000,000,000 annually for non-marketable munitions is 
regarded by many as too conservative in its demands and 
expectations of a war economy. 

Nor is that all. Today, people are being paid for pro- 
ducing goods and services more than half of which can- 
not be bought in the open market. The surplus is now 
on the side of purchasing power, and the resulting situa- 
tion is inflationary rather than deflationary. Shortages of 
goods result in rising prices as people with income gained 
from producing munitions or performing public services 
related to the war, including fighting, bid for the shrink- 
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world may be lost forever. But war has replaced 


ing store of goods in competition with those who pro- 
duced them. Shortages of manpower result in intensi- 
fied recruiting of workers. The problem is no longer 
one of unemployment but of how best to use our total 
and limited manpower. People are drawn from over- 
populated areas to new locations; those who never 
worked before are tempted by high wages and patriotic 
appeals to leave home and school for paid employment; 
those in the low paid fields of domestic service, agricul- 
tural labor, and distributive occupations are drawn off 
into the better paid fields of production. 


The Dynamics of War 


THIS COMPLETE REVERSAL OF THE SITUATION WHICH ORIGI- 
nally caused the assumption of governmental responsibil 
ity for individual security has created much confusion. On 
all sides the shapers of public policy and public thinking 
cry out that welfare services have outlived the conditions 
that brought them into being. Even people engaged in 
the various governmental programs for welfare and se- 
curity are puzzled and bewildered as to their place in 
the new economy. 

The war creates many problems of understanding and 
adjustment for every profession and every individual. 
Those who succeed at this are those who grasp that in 
time of war nothing stands still; nothing is as before; 
no social institution, no individual, no family is immune 
from its devastating impact. People who talk abou 
freezing the status quo for the duration are as remote 
from reality as bats flying blindly in a shining light 
People who judge the usefulness of existing institutions 
in terms of pre-war functions or in terms of the pre 
depression era are the impractical dreamers of today. — 

The deflationary conditions which gave rise to the as 
sumption of governmental responsibility for individua 
security are gone, let us hope forever. But the force: 
which brought about the changing relationship of gov 
ernment to individual need are not dead but acceleratec 
a thousand times by the dynamics of war. The comple: 
collectivism of modern life which makes the individua 
dependent on social organization for security rather th 
on his personal ingenuity, is not lessened by modern wai 
On the contrary, both the military and economic char 
acter of this war makes the individual dependence 
governmental protection more basic than ever. 

War has removed from the individual and the fa 
much of the ever-present fear that unemployment 
strike them and that a right to a place in the workin 
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rticular insecurity with new fears and dangers that 
t the courage of the individual as never before. It is 
1e that there is no substitute for the stout heart and 
> conviction of right that sustains individuals in meet- 
x the risks, the family separations, and the actual losses 
ut go with war. But wartime economic readjustments, 
e those of depression, spring from forces so cataclysmic 
d so widespread in their effect, that no individual can 
expected to meet them unaided. In a war as in a de- 
ession, these problems exceed the powers of individual 
ution, yet on their solution depends the public secur- 
and welfare. 

Long before the bewildered citizens of a dying France 
gged its highways in flight from dangers unknown 
d unanticipated by them, the soldiers at the front were 
moralized by tales of suffering and want among their 
nilies left behind. We have been slow in this coun- 
to read the lesson of the fall of France and to con- 
st its civilian panic with the magnificent courage of 
> British under similar conditions. Every British soi- 
‘tr knows that his dependents at home receive a family 
owance and allotment from his pay and supplemen- 
Yy assistance in case of special hardship. Every British 
izen as he hears the enemy bombers fly overhead knows 
it if the laws of chance bring devastation from fire or 
slosives on his own household, the government will 
t let his family go hungry, unclothed, shelterless, or 
provided with the necessary medical attention and so- 
I counsel. No visitor to England has failed to be im- 
essed by the effect of generous, immediate assistance, 
trammeled by red tape or legalistic concepts, on the 
orale of civilians and on their uninterrupted produc- 
e efficiency at the bench and in the field. 


‘st—The Defense Period 


E IN THIS COUNTRY HAVE NOT YET SUFFERED THE DEVASTA- 
n of widespread direct attack on our own shores. But 
> dare not be unprepared. We have not yet been 
liged to call up family men for military service in 
ge numbers. Yet the increasing demand for man- 
wer makes it evident that the allocation of individuals 
the war effort will be based in the future more on 
cupational needs and less on family considerations. The 
eds directly related to enemy action and military serv- 
of the family breadwinner must be provided for. 
mily allowances have now been provided by law. Legis- 
ion to relieve persons made needy by enemy action is 
w before Congress. 

But there are needs which are even more directly upon 
as a result of the war, and which, being less dramatic, 
> not so generally understood. These are the needs, 
aally temporary, of individuals who require assistance 
readjusting themselves to the upheavals now taking 
ce in our economy as a result of the conversion to war 
yduction. The delicate balance of our economy is little 
preciated until it is disturbed. It is easy to say that 
all-out war effort requires the services of every man, 
yman and child. But to the individual it is frighten- 
y and bewildering when the automobile plant where 
works suddenly closes to undergo conversion for the 
sduction of airplanes, when his slowly built gas sta- 
n business vanishes overnight for lack of gasoline, 
1en the labor to harvest his crops seems to vanish into 
n air. ; 

tt is almost impossible for individuals to understand 
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the forces that create these dislocations clearly enough to 
anticipate their own personal readjustments. But it is 
important that the dynamics of the situation be accepted 
to the extent that public machinery for facilitating the 
necessary changes be maintained and strengthened. 

The swift course of economic change has bewildered 
thesminds even as it has revolutionized the lives of all 
of us. In retrospect, the pattern of change is clear. In 
the spring of 1940 Germany, by her successful invasion 
of the Lowlands, swept from the American mind all lin- 
gering hope that the war was a localized, stalemated 
force without threat to our shores or to our cherished 
freedoms. A vast navy, compulsory military training, 
and armament production on a scale never before imag- 
ined, were not only accepted but eagerly embraced by 
an aroused public. 

While the change in public attitude was revolutionary, 
the effect of war production on our economy during this 
period was still comparatively light. For this was the 
period of drawing on our surplus, our vast idle resources 
of men and materials which had created tragedy for so 
many during the depression years. ‘This was a period 
of lessening burden for the welfare agencies, as govern- 
ment money, invested in expanding productive facilities, 
began to pull back from idleness the millions of workers 
who had begun to despair of ever finding a real place 
in an economy running constantly below capacity. This 
was the period of struggle between government and those 
industries whose high profits had hitherto depended on 
a policy of restricted production, a struggle to achieve 
necessary expansion of basic productive facilities. It was 
a period characterized by the slogan “Guns and butter 
too,” when expansion was the goal and it was hoped 
that the increment would more than meet our military 
requirements. Only a few were far-sighted enough to 
see that more than our surplus would be required for the 
task ahead. They’ began to preach conversion from ci- 
vilian to military production and allocation of raw ma- 
terials only to essential war goods. Priority controls came 


‘along slowly as shortages developed. But for the most 


part, business proceeded as usual. 

It was a period of relative prosperity. People who had 
suffered the long economic drought now had money to 
spend. There were still goods on the shelves and prices 
rose slowly. Young men suffered the dislocations of 
military service but it was the inconvenience and bore- 
dom of peacetime service, not the dangers of war, that 
they had to bear. Dependency deferments were liberal 
and few married men were taken. There was still a 
reasonably comfortable relationship between labor supply 
and demand, so that while jobs became easier to get and 
wages rose, no controls were imposed. There were boom 
towns, overcrowded and lacking in the conveniences and 
community -services expected by Americans. But the 
boom town is a part of American tradition; it contributed 
to the air of rollicking prosperity. 


Then, the Era of Conversion 


THOSE WERE THE HALCYON DAYS OF THE WAR ECONOMY. 
They were the days when we clung to the dream of 
victory without struggle, war without sacrifice. Pearl 
Harbor changed all that—just how much, we are coming 
slowly to realize. Successful war cannot be waged on a 
nation’s surplus. The appetite of war is unlimited; it is 
only satisfied when the war is won. War must be fought 
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with our very substance. Only that part of our economy 
can be retained for civilian production as is essential to 
the maintenance of war production. Workers and their, 
families must be housed, fed, and maintained in good 
health in order that the soldiers may be housed, fed, 
maintained in good health and supplied with the wea- 
poms necessary to a successful prosecution of the war. 
That is the philosophical essence of a war economy. 

And so we are now well launched in the era of con- 
version. One by one, elements of our normal civilian 
life disappear and people, busy adjusting to the require- 
ments of each loss, fail to grasp the sweep and the depth 
of the total change. First it was tires, then new automo- 
biles, then sugar, then gasoline. Soon perhaps tea, cof- 
fee, cocoa, articles made of metal or rubber, the right to 
travel except on war business, the luxury of domestic 
service, the right to rent property at what the traffic will 
bear or to withhold it from rental, the right to keep a 
family together, the right to leave a job at will, all these 
will also go. 

If the pre-war period of an expanding economy created 
comparatively few problems for individuals requiring 
public aid, the period of a tightening war economy creates 
many. Every readjustment affects the livelihood of those 
who were concerned with the production or distribution 
of the particular product involved. There are millions 
who must change their way of making a living and per- 
haps their way of living as well. 

To be sure, there are war jobs and no one need re- 
main permanently idle. But perhaps there is a neces- 
sary period of training. Perhaps the war job is in a new 
location. Perhaps it means a lower wage when the 
salesman becomes a munitions worker and his family 
must readjust its scale of living. Perhaps there are no 
family dwellings in the new location and the man must 
go alone, leaving his family behind. Perhaps there are 
Negro families confronting still the anachronism of prej- 
udice springing from an economic fear which no longer 
has a basis in fact. 

There are problems of women and children. Women 
whose men have gone to war are going into industry 
and their children must be cared for while they work. 
Women and young people must take the place on the 
farm of men who are soldiers or workers in war indus- 
tries. Who will see that their strength is not overtaxed? 
Their living conditions healthful and wholesome? 


The Choice We Confront 


Ir WOULD BE RIDICULOUS TO ASSUME THAT ALL THE READ- 
justments of a war economy require the midwifery of a 
welfare agency. But in a period of upheaval there will 
be those who find the readjustments beyond their per- 
sonal capacity. When this occurs there are two alterna- 
tives: resistance to change, or public aid. 


well be In peacetime the refusal of one or two 
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range make 


In mat war, widespread resistance to change can. 


farmers to move from property required for an artillery 


England has learned that lesson and put it into prac. 
tice. Not only are English citizens protected from the 
hazards of blitz, but social services have been liberalized 
and expanded to meet the stress of war conditions, new 
ones added. In our country there persists the curious no- 
tion that welfare services are a peacetime luxury, like 
airplane travel or trouser cuffs, that should be eliminated 
in the strait and frugal period of a war economy. In ef 
fect, the advocates of economy in the social services main 
tain that in a period when the national income availabl 
to civilians is being reduced, the brunt of the reduction 
should be borne by those at the lowest income level. As- 
sistance, at public expense, to those temporarily out of 
work as a result of the conversion from civilian to war 
production thus is placed in the category of luxuries. 

The real luxury in this situation is the attitude of mind 
which looks on governmental social services as a substi- 
tute for the medieval idea of Christian charity. Funda- 
mental to the theory of charity is the easing of a rich 
man’s conscience by the voluntary sacrifice of a part of 
his surplus to those less “wise,” less “prudent,” and less 
“virtuous,” than himself and therefore unfortunately 
poorer. Obviously charity on such a basis was a luxury 
which rich men could easily forego when times became 
harder, the surplus less ample, and the giving no longer 
painless. In such times conscience was just as easily satis- 
fied by the conviction that wisdom, prudence, and the vir- 
tues of thrift, hard work, and sacrifice should now come 
to the rescue of all in the national interest. _ i 

But government spending to maintain a minimum 
standard of life for all its citizens, to ease the a 
adjustments of war, and to place a ceiling on the eco 
nomic sacrifices demanded of any one individual or 
family by the war, is a charge against the total natiog’y 
income. It is a part of the function of governmenta 
management of a successful war to see that these needs 
are met. In a time of stress, when the total income is 


small, the task becomes harder but all the more impera 


tive. Just as the housewife takes stock of the charges 
against a dwindling income and allocates her budget, sc 


a nation considers the problem of how a national incon 


with less than fifty billion dollars available to meet 
vilian needs out of a total topping a hundred billion, c 
be stretched to cover the basic needs of a healthy, pr 
ducing nation functioning at maximum effectiveness. O 
viously the average income will be lower; none can 
permitted to live in luxury. But, by the same toke 
minimum guarantees must be maintained if produc 
efficiency and national morale are to remain high. T 


job of cutting spending power to fit the national incor 


available in goods and services for sale is the 
taxes; the job of maintaining a minimum standard 
subsistence in the interest of national health and vital 
is a job for the social services. eres 

A nation which cannot guarantee such s¢ 
citizens at home in time of war is as doom: 
tion which cannot feed its soldiers at: the 


tunately we are not such 


vast and even as our a! 
bs above ih oer 


Air view of the great medical center outside Jerusalem—hospital, school of nursing and postgraduate medical school 


American Outpost in the Near East 


by TAMAR DE SOLA POOL 


American Protestants and Catholics alike—even American Jews—are 


many of them unaware that things are afoot in Palestine all but as ex- 


citing as in those ancient days when Joshua called on the sun and moon to 
stand still at Gibeon. Not Old Testament miracles these, but telling strokes 
for health among the armies and peoples of the Mediterranean. 


‘THIRTY YEARS AGO, WHAT WAS THEN A HANDFUL OF WOMEN 
sent two American nurses to Palestine. Within a twelfth- 
month, Hadassah, the organization they founded, had set 
up a little house on a Jerulasem highway, where Moslem, 
Christian, and Jewish mothers and children were equally 
welcomed and taught methods of child care. Out of that 
start sprang the great Rothschild-Hadassah University 
Hospital to which patients come from all the countries of 
the Near and Middle East—where kings of the East and 
princes in exile from the Balkans meet with the humblest 
denizens of the ancient city in common search of health. 
Companion institutions in this medical center at Jerusalem 
are the Henrietta Szold School of Nursing, the Hadassah- 
University Pharmacological Institute; and, in conjunction 
with the Hebrew University, a concourse of scientific de- 
partments, laboratories and postgraduate medical courses 
manned by leading men of science, many of whom were 
but yesterday exiles or refugees from Nazi persecution. 

_ But all this is already an introductory chapter in a story 
touched with the future no less than by the past. The 
World War has lengthened the route between New York 


and the Haifa docks from 6,000 to 20,000 miles, yet month- 


and sometimes weekly, shipments have made their way 


across land and sea fraught with drama, danger, and dar- 
ing. The British Ministry of Shipping and the British 
War Relief Society give priority and free space to every 
packing case labeled with the destination, “Hadassah- 
Palestine.” From needles to an elevator, from incubators 
to blood bottles for plasma banks, a greatly lengthened 
list of hospital supplies is steadily being dispatched. 


Armageddon of the 1940’s 


YISHUV Is THE HEBREW NAME BY WHICH THE JEWISH SETTLE- 
ment of Palestine is popularly known by Jews throughout 
the world. And in this global war, the upbuilding of the 
Yishuv has fortuitously provided an outpost for health 
and democracy, as well as a potential arsenal for the 
United Nations. 

The battle for the Mediterranean began long before 
1939. At its western end, in Spain, the gateway to the At- 
lantic, it was Hitler and Mussolini, not Franco, who won. 
At its eastern end in Palestine, in spite of Ethiopia’s fall, 
they lost. That this was true was not clearly recognized 
at the time. Equipped with German arms, supported by 
Italian funds and fascist Arabic propaganda, the Mufti of 


Jerusalem failed to conquer the Jewish pioneers of Pales- 


. ee 


tine. Today, as a Hitler ally he is fugitive in Berlin. To an 
extent out of all proportion to its numbers, the Yishuv, 
young of age, hardy of spirit, disciplined, fearless yet re- 
strained, kept the Near East from becoming a pivotal 
point of support for the Axis. 

Nor did the strategic importance of the Holy Land stop 
there. As brought out in a University of Chicago Round 
Table on the Near East; “The outcome of the present 
war itself may depend upon who is master in this region.” 
There are experts who regard the terrain as the site for a 
new Armageddon in World War II. 

For peoples as for individuals, the casting of bread upon 
the waters ofttimes brings strangely unexpected rewards. 
British and American help to Palestine in the last three 
decades offers a case in point. 


Health as a Weapon 


LT ME BEGIN AT THE END. A YEAR AGO A WOUNDED SOLDIER 
who had been treated without success in more than one 
military hospital was finally sent to the Jerusalem center 
with an imperative amputation in prospect. This was the 
time to try a new rapid healing tissue culture developed 
in one of the Universitv Medical Center laboratories. With 
dramatic swiftness the stubborn wound yielded to the 
new treatment. In three weeks the soldier was discharged, 
able to walk once again. 

At once a ward was assigned for further experimenta- 
tion. In spite of efforts at secrecy, rumors reached London 
and New York. Questions were raised in Parliament and 
the American press made inquiries. At first only the Brit- 
ish military authorities, as those most concerned, were 
apprised of progress. “We have been supplying military 
hospitals with the extract,” writes Dr. Haim Yassky, med- 
ical director of Hadassah, “and we learn that experiments 


are being conducted by them with success.” 

The results have been so promising that they were 
brought to the attention of the Russian army medical 
authorities. Although it could not be said as yet that the 
new method was best, it seemed a duty “to inform those 
who are so gallantly fighting our common enemy.” To 
the Free French forces, too, Hadassah was of vital as- 
sistance during the struggle for Syria’s liberation from 
Vichy control. Afterwards ways were found to be of help 
to Madame Georges Catroux who had been in charge of 
the medical and war relief activities in the Syrian cam- 
paign directed by her husband. When an earthquake 
struck Turkey, emergency medical supplies from Hadas- 
sah were among the first to reach the scene of the disaster. 
And graduates of the Henrietta Szold School of Nursing 
were rushed to Egypt after the early bombings to organize 
local nursing on a war footing. 

Since 1939 special courses and clinical conferences in 
tropical and semi-tropical diseases, war surgery, typhus 


fever, etc., have been made available to the~Allied forces. ~ 


These have included not only English medical officers 
but also Australian and South African, Free French, 
Czechoslovakian, Polish and Yugoslav. Colonel Chandra, 
director of an Indian General Hospital in Palestine, ex- 
pressed his determination to study various aspects of the 
work after the war and seek to create a closer bond be- 
tween India and Palestine. According to another non- 
Jewish military authority, the medical center at Jerusalem 
shows “what the Jews have done and can do in this part 
of the world, not only for themselves but for the whole 
of the Near East.” 


American Team Play 


CLOSER HOME, NO SOONER HAD THE AMERICAN HicH Com- 
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The medical director, Dr. Yassky, with British army medical men at an Allied clinical conference held at the ERE 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


mand established its North Af- 
rican base than Hadassah put at 
the service of our War Depart- 
ment its wide experience in pub- 
lic health in the Near East to- 
gether with the facilities it has 
developed since its small begin- 
nings in 1912. 

Today Hadassah, The Wom- 
en’s Zionist Organization in the 
United States, numbers upward 
of 100,000 members. The first 
concern of that little house on 
the Jerusalem road had been to 
help eliminate trachoma, the 
virulent eye disease of the Near 
East. In four decades it has 
found its talents engaged and 
its scope challenged by two 
world wars, by intermittent riots 
and uprisings, and by the bitter 
wave of Nazi madness and per- 
secution which today washes the 
shores of all the earth. 

Shortly after America’s entry 
into the first World War in 1917, 
Hadassah sent to Palestine the American Zionist Medical 
Unit not so much to minister to a catastrophe as to bring 
into a land, which time and progress had forgotten, the 
gifts of knowledge that American medical science and 
public health had developed 
to so high a degree. From 
the start the hall-mark of 
permanence has stamped the 
enterprise. 

At the end of World War 
I, the Jewish settlement in 
Palestine could count only 
about 50,000 men, women 
and children. More than 
half of them had been vic- 
tims of disease, exile, war. 
Today, the Yishuv numbers 
more nearly 600,000. Along 
with the increased immigra- 
tion, it is no exaggeration to 

say that this accelerated 
- growth would have been 
impossible were it not for 
Hadassah’s anti-malaria 
campaigns; its efforts to 
eradicate trachoma, control tuberculosis, typhoid, typhus, 
dysentery and other endemic diseases; its child health 


Be 


welfare work which brought down infant and child mor- | 


tality to an unprecedented degree. 
Thus, in commending a report by Dr. I. J. Kligler (di- 
rector of Hadassah’s malarial services and research sta- 
tions of the Hebrew University), Dr. Thomas Parran, 
U.S. Surgeon General, drove home “that successful col- 
- onization cannot be accomplished in sections where ma- 
 laria is continuously prevalent; in fact, malaria is one 
disease which, if uncontrolled, will completely depopu- 
late an area.” True as this was of the workers in the 
Panama Canal till Goethels came, it was equally true of 
the early settlers in Palestine, and it holds good for our 


Clinic in a desolate part of northern Palestine. The gate is part of an old hadetead 


Treatment for trachoma, virulent in the Near East 


oe 


soldiers today. ‘Three malariologists serving under Dr. 
Kligler are already in the armed forces. To quote from 
his latest report: “Twenty years of malaria control have 
rendered Palestine the only country in this part of the 
world in which this infec- 
tious disease is of minor 
significance as a factor in 
troop morbidity.” 

When Hadassah opened 
the new hospital in 1939 the 
plan was to maintain it as a 
290-bed institution. Today, 
it has 320 beds and 200 war 
disaster emergency cots 
which can be set up at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Field surgical 
units, which are available in 
various parts of the country, 
showed their efficacy after 
the bombings in Tel Aviv 
and Haifa. Instructions in 
first aid and auxiliary nurs- 
ing are steadily pursued. A 
department of neuro-sur- 
gery, the first of its kind in 


the whole of the Near and Middle East, was established’ 


to meet the high incidence of head wounds due to aerial 
warfare. This began with the 22,000 mile flight which 
brought Dr. Henry Wigderson, young American neuro- 
surgeon, from New York to Jerusalem last Christmas 
Day. The joint request of the Palestine government and 
the Military High Command that he should come, cut 
the difficulties from his path over land and sea to demon- 


strate to Palestinian doctors and army surgeons from all 


parts of the world a medical art preeminently American. 
Among Arab Neighbors 


FRoM THE MORNING WHEN HapassAH HUNG UP ITS FIRST 
solitary shingle until today, when hardly a section of the 
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country is untouched by its services, its health institutions 
have been open to all the peoples of Palestine without 
distinction of race, color, creed or nationality. The Arab 
as well as the Jewish mother and child were sought out 
so that all might be told the wonderful story ot health 
that America has for the world. Long since, Jewish nurses 
who spoke the language were sent into Arabic neighbor- 
hoods. Playgrounds were established where Jewish and 
Arab children could play together. The first child health 
welfare station in Transjordan was established through 
the Nathan and Lina Straus child welfare funds. 

Long since, also, a series of publications on medical and 
health subjects was initiated by Hadassah. One of the 
first of these books was written by a Chicago doctor and 
translated into Hebrew. Today original volumes in He- 
brew are translated into other languages. Only recently, 
in the palace of Emir Abdullah of Transjordan, a re- 
ception was given to a Hadassah delegation that had come 
at his urgent invitation. The occasion was the presentation 
to the Arab Minister of Public Health of the first copies 
of an Arabic version of a Hebrew booklet on child care. 

In Palestine itself since 1939 (when the Mufti fled tak- 
ing with him his fascist fifth column), extraordinarily 
good relations between Arabs and Jews have given Hadas- 
sah new opportunities for service. In the preceding years, 
intermittent political difficulties may have affected - the 
number of Arabs who came to Hadassah institutions, but 
never the welcome they found there. Today, in new cen- 
ters, the history of the early work in Jerusalem is repeating 
itself. Hadassah prescriptions take the place of charms; 
the physician supplants the witch doctor. Thus to the 
Forgotten Villages of Palestine comes a heritage of health. 


Front on the Future 


WHAT Is TRUE OF THE AMERICAN RED CRoss Is TRUE OF 
Hadassah. It is hard to draw a line between their normal 
activities, their part in civilian defense, and their emergent 
war services. Hungry, diseased, dispirited populations. are 
as useful to the enemy as sunken battleships. The Yishuv 
of Palestine is a bastion for the United Nations because 
its children are fed, taught and cared for, its soldiers be- 
friended, their families supported, the health of all 
guarded. 

Since 1920, Hadassah’s American sewing groups, now 
numbering nearly 1,000, have been sending hospital and 
children’s supplies to Palestine—layettes for new-born 
babes, sheets and blankets, work shirts and lab coats, tooth 
brushes and knitted sweaters for 100 public institutions, 
hospitals and orphanages. With the war, this unheralded 
labor of love suddenly became “Big Business”—carried on 
by a committee of volunteers. As ammunition for the 
“battle of nutrition,” large quantities of sorely needed 
foods have been sent: peanut oil, barley, beans, oatmeal, 
rice, lentils, split peas, egg powder, powdered milk, tea and 
cocoa—measured by the ton or the hundred-case. 

A survey has shown that of the 80,000 children under 
Hadassah’s supervision, 25,000 are malnourished. Even a 
war economy cannot compensate the poor for a 260 per- 
cent increase in the cost of living. Hadassah is cooperating 
with parents’ committees and local organizations, the Jew- 
ish National Council and the Palestine government, in fur- 
nishing a balanced hot school luncheon in 320 schools, or- 


_ phanages, children’s villages, playgrounds, and day camps. 


At the age of four or five, children in forty-eight welfare 
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stations receive their “graduation” health diplomas with 
which to enter kindergarten. Thence onward, twice 
yearly, more often where needed, the Hadassah doctor 
and nurse examine each child in school and make entry 
on his record card. Two hundred students have already 
entered the Hebrew University with such certificates be- 
ginning with their baby “health diplomas.” 

The social imperatives of wartime, which have more 
than doubled the child feeding program, have trebled the 
number of Hadassah playgrounds (from eleven to thirty- 
three). These are not mere play-spaces which compete 
with the street corner. They are miniature settlements, and 
serve as shelters and safety isles. The children themselves 
have a large part in their making—stirred by the epic 
story of how their elders could set up their colonies be- 
tween dawn and sundown. Here is a typical report: 


The day before the camp was scheduled to start, a van- 
guard of older children from the Jerusalem and Tel Aviv 
playgrounds went with their leaders to the sites There they 
pitched a number of tents and started to erect the temporary 
kitchen and dining room accommodations. Nearby residents 
assisted with setting up provisional showers and primitive 
toilets. . . . The smaller children were assigned the task of 
pulling up the wild thistles and weeds from areas chosen 
for play purposes, and helped with meal preparations. . 


Thus the therapeutic and cardinal principle of Yishuv, the 
principle of self-labor, becomes part of child life. 


Of Give and Take 


IN THE CASE OF HapassAH IT IS HARD TO TELL WHERE AMER- 
ica leaves off and Palestine begins. The funds that the 
women of Hadassah have sent overseas can be reckoned 
in millions. With them go American ideals and standards. 

Henrietta Szold, American founder, for many years 
president and now honorary president of Hadassah, has 
been working in the Holy Land for more than twenty 
years. The organizer of child welfare work was an Amer- 
ican public health nurse. The present director of the 
Hadassah medical organization was trained by one of 
America’s distinguished hospital administrators, Dr. E. 


M. Bluestone. The pattern for Hadassah medical work 


in Palestine had been set earlier by Dr. I. M. Rubinow, 


who was the outstanding pioneer of the social insurances 
in the United States. Dr. Kligler was attached to the 


Rockefeller Institute, which cooperated in sending him — 


to direct the anti-malarial work in Palestine. The first 
dietitian was an American trained expert—Julia Aronson, 
now Mrs. Alexander M. Dushkin. Two trips to Palestine 
by Dr. J. J. Golub, consultant in hospital construction, as- 
sured that Hadassah’s Medical Center was planned in ac- 
cordance with the best American experience. 

The chairman of the Hadassah war emergency com- 
mittee is Dr. Judah L. Magnes, whose spiritual insight 
and rare organizational skill, as in the case of Miss Szold, 
represent anew the integration of two forces that have 
helped build America itself—the spirit of the Bible and 
the forthrightness of the pioneer. » . 

Demonstrably, such an outpouring of service and means 
has been a blessing to Palestine. This article has pre- 


sented clues to how far, also, it is proving a wartime 


source of strength to the strategy of the United States and 
of the United Nations. History will be enriched by one 
more story of human adventure. 


(Chinese in the United States Today 


ITHE WAR HAS CHANGED THEIR LIVES 


-ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY MILLION AMERICANS WERE VERY 
little aware on December 7 of the eighty thousand Chinese 
iin the United States. But by noon of December 8, the 
‘country’s declaration of war on Japan and similar action 
iby the Republic of China had made the two nations allies. 
Since then the outlook of the Chinese living in this coun- 
try has been considerably changed by Pearl Harbor. 

One half of our Chinese population lives on the West 
Coast. San Francisco and the Bay Region have approxi- 
mately 30,000, Los Angeles 4,500, Seattle 3,500, Portland 
ssome 2,000. Most of the others are located in large cities 
in the East and the Midwest; New York, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, and Cleveland have sizeable Chinatowns. 


by ROSE HUM LEE 


Throughout the Chinatowns in the United States there 
is & labor shortage. For the first time since Chinese labor 
exclusion began, absorption of the Chinese into American 
industry has been significant. Whether in New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, or in Butte, Mont., the 
service in Chinese restaurants is slow. Four restaurants in 
New York’s Chinatown have closed their doors in the 
past few months. The proprietor of Li Po, an up-to-date 
cocktail-chop-suey place located in “Chinatown on Broad- 
way” in Los Angeles, said sadly: “I was just ready for 
another venture. But I can’t now. No men to run it.” 

They have gone in the army and navy, into shipbuild- 
ing and aircraft plants. Even the girls are getting jobs. A 


‘In out-of-the-way towns are lonely laundrymen silently 
washing and ironing. Wherever the Chinese are, it has 
‘been possible to count the variations in ways they can 
‘earn their living on the fingers of the hand—chop suey 
and chow mein restaurants, Chinese art and gift shops, 
/Mative grocery stores that sell foodstuffs imported from 
| China to the local Chinese community. 

In San Francisco’s Chinatown, merely from force of 
habit, signs saying, “This is a Chinese Shop” are still 
displayed. But they no longer are needed; the section to- 
day is completely Chinese. The fifty Japanese shops fring- 
ing upon or in Chinatown have had to liquidate and 
Chinese have rented the stores. One of the most attractive 
shops is being run by a second generation Chinese-Amer- 
ican young woman. 


personal column of the Chinese Press notes: “The newest 
on the defense payrolls are Jane Sai, stenographer; Rose 
Hom, timekeeper; Jimmy Hom, welder; J. Eric Hom, 
carpenter.” And another item says; “In Fresno, Chinese 
boys and girls are training at the NYA resident project 
for employment with Consolidated Aircraft.” 

The same issue carried the announcement that the as- 
sociate editor, William Hoy, is donning a uniform. This 
brilliant young inductee is one of the best informed per- 
sons on the history of the Chinese in California. 


In War Industries 


In PortTLAND, OreE., THE CHINESE ConsuL, SILwine P. C. 
Au, and his wife have done much to promote interracial 
understanding. For three years they have worked to get 
Chinese assistants and cooks 
into the hospitals at Vancouver 
Barracks. The Chinese make 
good workers: they are taci- 
turn, orderly, and perform 
their duties well. Meetings 
with the union leaders have 
smoothed out some labor dif- 
ficulties and paved the way for 
absorption of many Chinese- 
Americans into war industries. 
Recently the restaurant unions 
invited the Chinese restaurant 
employes to join their ranks. 
Although very few Chinese 
have joined so far, the invita- 
tion is significant. Mrs. Au is 
active in the League of Wom- 
en Voters, the American As- 
sociation of University Women 
(she was recently invited to be 
\ the program chairman for the 
<i coming season), in the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, as well as in the 
Chinese - American Women’s 
League, and in all organiza- 
tions aiding in relief for China. 

Only a handful of stores dot 
the (Continued on page 444) 


hree L 
Chinese telephone exchange in San Francisco, where the Chinese population is large 
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FRANCIS BIDDLE : . 


Wartime Attorney General 


by CLINCH CALKINS 


_ “Before we even know his name, his history, his principles,” writes Miss 


Calkins, “it goes without saying” that we can be sure of one thing about 
the man who heads the U. S. Department of Justice in a war cabinet. 
“We know he stands in the hottest spot in the government.” An engaging, 


penetrating, affirmative sketch of the incumbent of that spot today. 


THERE ARE APPROXIMATELY ONE MILLION ALIEN ENEMIES IN 

this country. That is, they are legally alien enemies. Al- 

: though their loyalty may be above reproach, technically 

they are under suspicion. In time of war, they have no 

4 constitutional rights. Except when the army has moved 
in, these people are under the protection of the Attorney 

— General of the United States. In this war, Francis Biddle 
is their custodian. 

Investment in one man of such tremendous power over 
life, property ‘and freedom of movement is not only ex- 
ceptional, but also hostile to our peacetime habit. He has 
two wartime functions. He must see that not only the 

letter but the spirit of the Bill of Rights is preserved. 
And he must determine at what point individual liberty 
shall be constrained for military considerations. In any 
war these are functions difficult to reconcile. In the total 
warfare in which we are engaged, where military action 
has seeped backward from the military lines, if indeed 


: 
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- curtail certain customary liberties, there extension and im 


: 


there are any military lines, into every home, plant anc 
transportation unit, the wartime Attorney General’s prob: 
lem becomes one too nice to envy. q 

His historical stature will be taken as jealously for its 
military effects as for its effects upon civil liberties and 
very ironically, it will be taken by the same people, since 
upon the outcome of the war, both abroad and at home 
hangs the fate of the civil liberties that he is sworn te 
uphold. . , 

If some military disaster should occur because he hac 
been too insistent upon protecting individual rights, he 
would seriously set back our progress toward extendin 
the scope of free institutions. He is confronted with th 
fact, more deadly clear as racial issues become operative 
that whereas he must, in the interest of military safety 


provement at home will become a military strength, anc 
as such be considered military strategy. 


917-1919 Yardstick 


NOTHER CONDITION MUST BE REMEMBERED 1N CONSIDERING 
¢ official dilemma of the wartime Attorney General. 
ivilians hate and fear being taken over by the military. 
ut, in looking backward, we have had greater occasion 
) regret what followed the military than what occurred 
uring its occupation. 

Is it necessary to remind survivors of the Mitchell 
almer days what they were like? Louis Post character- 
ed their excesses as “mental dullness under high ten- 
on.” A floating army of agents, deputized by the De- 
artment of Justice, proceeded toward such an orgy of 
iwlessness that citizens’ committees had to be formed 
) oppose them. Thousands of innocent and bewildered 
itizens were arrested and held without warrant, denied 
ne writ of habeas corpus, denied right of counsel. The 
ragic period was not without its comic aspects. A notable 
aul, one of the few in which these agents were able to 
nd incriminating possession, was of an antique dealer 
a Washington. This unfortunate man had, the week 
efore, taken in trade a miscellany of junk. Among its 
ems was an antique dagger and an obsolete pistol whose 
harge was so jammed that no one had been able to un- 
oad it. In addition to these deadly items were found, in 
n old trunk, an unloaded revolver and one volume by 
tenry George, one by Tom Paine, and several by George 
‘liot. 

These delirious days gave rise also to the Lusk reports, 
1ine pounds of the New York legislature’s madness, large- 
y concerned with the revolutionary opinions of school 
eachers. These reports inspired a jingle of the period, 
alled “Academic Freedom”: 


He thought he saw the naked truth 

Come to him in a dream. 

“It is suppressed desire,” he cried, 

And gave a startled scream. 

“Swear you are not,” he said, entranced, 
“As lovely as you seem.” 


Today we may count ourselves lucky if the Century 
of the Common Man is not started off with some very 
nasty preludes of vigilantism at home as well as venge- 
‘ulness abroad. Upon Attorney General Biddle’s ability 
0 discriminate now between “mental dullness under 
1igh tension” and enemy machinations disguised as love 
of constitutional liberty, his usefulness to the country will 


se decided. 
The Man and His Job 


FRANcIs BIDDLE IS A STRICT CONSTRUCTIONIST OF HIS DUTIES. 
In the round of those duties a strict constructionist is 
sound to step on differing sets of toes from time to time. 
He occasionally has to brave unpopularity even from his 
closest circle. Biddle doesn’t seem to mind. He liked 
is job well enough to pass up what many party men 
ould consider a prime political opportunity. It is in- 
eresting to ask what was there, or is there, in his back- 
round which makes his appointment to this post intrinsi- 
lly logical, rather than the paradox it is casually -as- 
umed to be. 
Actually a less paradoxical figure than Biddle is hard 
o imagine. His chief strength for this job, other than 
is congenital brains, flows from his circumstance. A 
man on the make finds it hard to make unpopular deci- 
sions, and harder still to take historical perspective. 
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Biddle is a Philadelphian. True Philadelphians are never 
on the make. 

In his own novel, “The Llanfear Pattern,” Biddle de- 
scribed the city’s love of place and love of possession, 
translated into the ritual elegance of family institutions. 
Neither smug nor conceited, old time Philadelphians have 
had victory without effort by virtue of their happy birth. 

Mhis attitude may be amusing to those who have ebbed 
and flowed across the continent with the American tide 
of life. But a public servant who sees this view from out 
his windows is not animated by a hope of place. He may 
be animated by a hope of power: that will be determined 
by his temperament. Pat Boland, late Democratic Party 
whip of the House, was authority last winter for the fact 
that hope of power also has been absent from Biddle’s 
calculations. He said that Biddle was the one figure up- 
on whom the Democrats of Pennsylvania could have 
united for governor, even though Senator Guffey does not 
forgive Biddle’s insistence that party politics should oc- 
casionally be transcended in making important appoint- 
ments. If Biddle had been elected, as many felt he could 
have been, he would have been the second Democratic 
governor in Pennsylvania in one hundred years. A Demo- 
cratic governor of Pennsylvania would have an unparal- 
leled chance at the Presidency. But Biddle turned it 
down. He apparently saw in his present job a chance to 
perform permanent services to the administration of the 
law at a.time when the law must be protectively strong. 

A look at his past, since his entrance into this present 
administration, would indicate that it is the active law 
he likes: investigation, advocacy, and administration. He 
came to Washington originally with the National Labor 
Relations Board of which he was chairman, 1934-35. He 
made an investigation for Congress of TVA. He took 
a tedious fling at the bench, as Judge of the United States 
Circuit Court for the Third Circuit. He was made So- 
licitor General; then Attorney General. If he has no love 
of the bench, this would seem to be the top rung and the 
jumping off place for nothing. . 

One is sure this never troubles him, and has no part in 
his plans. He loves immediacy. It has often been said 
that in moments of accomplishment or the sharing of 
triumph he gives off a sort of physical glow, not of the 
halo but of the birthday party variety. A prodigious 
worker, in relaxation he wants gayety. 

He likes praise and congratulation. That is the part of 
him that loves action, the immediate job, the friction of 
life which is necessary to ignite the purposes of men. But 
more important than that, he is not bothered by adverse 
criticism when he believes himself to be in the right. 
This, in turn, is the side of him that believes in the serv- 
ice of an ever continuing past to the future. A study of 
his first year’s record makes clear that Biddle obtains acute 
satisfaction in believing his service to democracy will be 
evaluated by historians who know his technical problems 
down to the ground. . 


The Lawyer Brother 


THERE HAVE BEEN MANY BRILLIANT EXCEPTIONS (FRANCIS 
Fisher Kane and David Wallerstein will come to mind as 
two who fought ardently for civil liberties), but the tra- 
ditional Philadelphian’s attitude toward the law might be 
expressed by the story of a recent encounter between a 
brother of the Attorney General and an old gentleman 
dozing in the library of the Philadelphia Club. Moncure 
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Biddle is an investment broker, and the only conserva- 
tive among the four brothers: George, the painter} Sydney, 
the psychoanalyst; and Francis, the lawyer. Upon this 
occasion Brother Moncure is said to have introduced him- 
self as the son of Algernon Sydney Biddle, who though 
he died in his early forties of overwork, had already made 
for himself a distinguished record as professor of law at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


“Oh yes, yes, of course,” said the 
old gentleman. “Now one of your 
brothers was studying law in Har- 
vard.” 

“Francis, that would be,” supplied 
his brother. 

“I remember him. Quite bril- 
liant, I was told. He was going in- 
to a firm. Is he still with the 
firm?” 

“Well, not exactly,’ said Mon- 
cure Biddle, somewhat at a loss to 
explain. “No, Francis isn’t with a 
firm now.” 

“What a pity” said the old gentle- 
man, before dozing off again. “He 
showed such promise.” 


The “Biddle - of - Philadelphia” 
myth—worked overtime during 
this administration which is also. 
embellished by the more spec- | 
tacular Anthony Drexel Biddle, _ 
Jr.—is a creation of the outside — 7 a 
world. Not the Sturgises, the ge. ZL a 
Wisters, the Whartons, the Inger- : a 
sols, the Bories, to name a few of 
the first troop of families who 
hold the reasonably impregnable ‘8 
fort of Philadelphia society, and 
least of all, a Biddle, could tell 
you what it is about this name 
which has so captivated the dowagers and the headwaiters 
of the world without, that when a Biddle travels he is 
treated as royalty, and charged on the bill accordingly. 
Except in its Drexel connection, the name does not con- 
note riches. Any so large a clan (at one reunion eight 
hundred Biddles turned up), is bound to have its unillus- 
trious areas. Francis’ mother conveyed to him at least 
equal reliance upon her line. Born Frances Robinson, 
she was a handsome, arrogant woman of great style, con- 
siderable shrewdness, and much intellectual and human 
curiosity. She was a Virginian and among her ancestors 
was Edmund Randolph. 


The Public Servant 


Tue PRESENT ATTORNEY GENERAL HAS IN HIS OFFICE SOU- 
venirs of this first Attorney General of the United States 
from whom he is directly descended and for whom he 
named his first son. He probably obtains more gratifica- 
tion from this accident of fortune than he would admit. 
His induction into the law was more direct than this re- 
mote influence, both his father and his grandfather having 
been lawyers. His record in Harvard accomplished for 
him the post of secretary to Justice Holmes, and thereby 
gave direction to his legal career. 

In the stress of last winter Francis Biddle took time, 


on 
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goo _ 
Te seems to have been a slow growth, 


Edmund Randolph of Virginia, from whom Biddle 
directly descended, was appointed Attorney 
General by Washington when the office was created 
by Act of Congress in 1789 


usually late at night, to write a small book about Holmes. | 
Begun as an essay to read before a circle in Lancaster, } 
this was a labor of love, and shows in every line whence | 


stems his respect for the law as a means of intellectual 


growth and an agency of as much justice as we can hope | 
for. He is fully critical of the difference between the | 


Holmes concept of checks and balances against an unto- 
ward fate, and the feeling for law as a socially generative 
force, which is the Brandeis con- 
cept. 

Biddle -obviously looks upon 
Holmes, the person, as the whole 
man in the Greek sense: full of 
earthy enjoyment, gayety, and the 
intellectual splendor which comes 
from discipline. The reward of 
discipline to such:a man is that 
he achieves substance. Yet no mat- 
ter how much substance is gat- 
nered, the end result is still a 
manner of living. Justice, to 
Holmes, was as beautiful and ab- 
stract as geometry: to scrutinize 
its shifting shapes was a noble 
preoccupation. Biddle’s sense of 
style, which is sharp, and extends 
through his possessions, his man- 
ners, his prose and his indefatig- 
able habits, shows this kinship. 

Even with this start under the 
influence of Holmes, Biddle’s 
sense of public responsibility 


greatly accelerated in his years of 
service under the present admin- 
istration. In his early manhood he 
relished his inclusion in his 
sacred tribe, and still does. It as- 
sured him acceptance by the Fly 
Club and by the Boston dinner parties when he went 
from Groton to Harvard. His chief intellectual excursions 
of those days seem to have been described by the circl 
around Santayana. 

There was nothing sudden about his growing away t 
a larger world. The beautiful Mary McMutrtrie, hi: 
cousin, who took boarders into her old Spruce Stree 
house so she could have stimulating company of her ow! 
choosing, was an admirer and close follower of Woodrov 
Wilson. Francis spent much time in her home. He ha 
her portrait hanging beside his front door and speaks 0 
her often. He has cousins who have done social worl 
in Philadelphia. His brother George, of whom he onc 
spoke as a truly free man, has undoubtedly been a nourish 
ing member of his family, with his gay love of life an 
his single-hearted pursuit of his art. The pictorial art 
have also been brought into the Francis Biddle househol 
by McCarter, the painter ( an intimate friend): Helen 
Sardeau the sculptor, who is George Biddle’s wife; an 
Cornelia Van Auken Chapin, the sculptor, his wife’s siste 
This interest in contemporary artists perhaps left upo 
Biddle its customary double effect, since he is a sensitiv 
person: it strengthened in him his absolute standard « 


iigeae and brought him closer to human prol 
ems. 


Brown Brothers 


| 
: 
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Many friends believe that more than to Holmes and to 
the brilliant men who surrounded him, Biddle owes his 
concept of public service to his wife, who was Katherine 
Garrison Chapin, sister of his school friend, Paul Chapin: 
Under this name she is widely known for her published 
poetry. Like Justice Holmes she has a love of shape, 
but hers is the poet’s love of shape which must make a 
pattern of the emotion so that it can be conveyed. To 
her, justice is a warmer and more immediate necessity of 
the dispossessed. ‘The range of her sympathies is so wide, 
the force of her indignation at injustice can make itself 
so felt, that it would be phenomenal in a woman who 
had experienced in her own life the tragedies of poverty 
and oppression, instead of the shelter of New York’s most 
formal society. Painters, musicians and poets, Negro 
leaders, bring their problems to her. 


Biddle’s Wartime Portfolio 


AssociaTE Justice Rosert H. Jackson, wHom Buppie 
deeply admires, had set new sights at the U. S. Department 
of Justice as Attorney General. Notably he had resusci- 
tated the Civil Rights Statutes of the Criminal Code. 
Among the cases prosecuted under these statutes, since 
Biddle succeeded him, was a near-slavery case in Georgia. 
In this the complaint was that a man named Cunning- 
ham repeatedly charged Negro field hands, who left or 
escaped his employment, with past demeanors—reemploy- 
ing them after their arrest and short terms on the chain 
gang. In Detroit, white citizens were prosecuted for a 
conspiracy to prevent Negroes from moving into a feder- 
ally supported project of the Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion. The admiration of Biddle, widely held among Ne- 
groes, goes back to his successful advocacy before the Su- 
preme Court, as Solicitor General, of the earlier Mitchell 
case, which had to do with equality of travel accommoda- 
tion for colored and white passengers. 

His first public move after Pearl Harbor was to lay by 
the heels all self-appointed local vigilantes with the insist- 
ence that to the Department of Justice and to that De- 
partment only belongs the task of taking care of disloyal 
aliens. He adjured employers not to discriminate against 
aliens, in a statement which declared that “all freedom 
is based on fair administration of the law... . The Bill 
of Rights protects not only American citizens, but all 
human beings who live on American soil.” To this ini- 
tial sanity we owe the fact that although we are all the 

way into war with Germany and Italy, 625,000 aliens of 
German nationality, and 325,000 aliens of Italian nation- 
ality, are being treated with composure by their neighbors 
and employers. 

Californian’s quondam derisive jeer for anything in- 
effectual—to call it “Biddling along”—arose from his 
early refusal to deprive American-born Japanese of their 
constitutional rights as citizens. There were army men 
who joined him in identifying the source of much of the 
West Coast hysteria: a veteran dislike of Japanese compe- 

. tition which flowered in a discrimination so complete 
that it was expected to bear fruit in second generation 
disloyalty—though strangely enough, it usually didn’t. 
An Attorney General with less predilection for constitu- 


tional principles might have given way at the outset to 


congressional clamor and moved to evacuate citizens; all 
the more, because the proved craftiness of Japanese agents 
and the known pressure they would try to exert upon 
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members of their race to betray their native United States, 
made extreme precaution desirable. 

Ultimately the army took over under pressure of pub- 
lic opinion. Biddle drew for the President an Executive 
Order creating military zones. Under this order, as it has 
been applied on the West Coast, the army makes the rules 
but civilian authority carries them out, with the courts 
sitting as usual. 

Thereafter, keeping to his line, he resisted overtures to 
set up a similar military zone on the East Coast. And 
he acted to moderate a proposal to pull United States 
citizens of German and Italian extraction into the same 
category into which second generation Japanese were un- 
happily, if perforce, thrown in the west. And earlier still, 
he had set up in every judicial district at least one, and 
in the more populous two, hearing boards composed of 
highly regarded citizens, to give enemy aliens who had 
fallen under suspicion every fair chance to show they 
should not be interned. 


The Bridges Case 


IN THE YEAR OF HIS TENURE, BIDDLE HAS BEEN IN COMMAND 
of three important actions—the case against Harry Bridges, 
Australian-born alien, leader of the Pacific Coast water- 
front; the trial of eight Nazi saboteurs; and more re- 
cently his devastating appraisal of the dragnet technique 
of the Dies committee. We exclude activities of the Anti- 
Trust Division, for which the main credit should pre- 
sumably. go to Thurman Arnold. 

Looking back, with the record in, it would seem that 
their treatment was similarly characterized by reliance up- 


Harris and Ewing 


The Attorney General—and Mrs. Biddle, whose poetry 
appears under her own name, Katherine Garrison Chapin 
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on traditional procedure—and this in spite of the tact 
that there are good lawyers who believe it was an aber- 
ration therefrom, when in May 1942, the Attorney General 
handed down an order deporting Bridges. In this he re- 
verted to the conclusion of the Naturalization Service 1n 
the spring of 1941. This conclusion had been reversed 
by the Immigration Appeals Board, to whom Bridges 
carried his case. 

Attorney General Biddle now, in turn, reversed the de- 
cision that the board had put on his desk for execution. 

The disputed point was one of fact: whether Bridges 
after entering the United States had been a member of an 
“organization that believes in, advises, advocates, and 
teaches the overthrow by force and violence” of the govern- 
ment of the United States. The question involved the 
credibility of testimony that had been heard at San Fran- 
cisco by an inspector specifically chosen for the purpose 
by Attorney General Jackson. This was Judge Charles 
B. Sears, a retired member of the New York Court of 
Appeals. 

The testimony filled 7,500 typewritten pages and Biddle 
studied it for two months. In coming to concurrence with 
Judge Sears he also followed the tradition of the Supreme 
Court that for reliability of witnesses, the trial judge, who 
has eyes and ears to aid him, shall be the only judge. 
A question of law was not at stake. An earlier opinion 
by Dean James M. Landis of Harvard Law School, in 
earlier proceedings, under an earlier act, had been ren- 
dered obsolete. 

Congress in 1941, in essence, determined that if the old 
law of 1918, as amended in 1920, was not adequate to 
catch the fish they were after, they would so amend it so 
as to put finer mesh to the net. 

Resultant reactions in public opinion were doubtless 
no surprise to the Attorney General. True, left wing 
resentment could have been predicted, but for inherent 
reasons Bridges and his organization would be thought 
unlikely to slacken. in their war effort. Foreign reper- 
cussions would be negligible. Ultra-conservative strong 
holds here at home, but distant from the scene, hailed 
what they ardently hoped was a labor setback. Not a little 
of the press reechoed their encomiums for the Attorney 
General. 

On the other hand, however, West Coast employers felt 
deeply and personally injured in their war effort. They 
wanted to keep Bridges where he was in these busy patri- 
otic days, for the same reason that two years before they 
wanted so badly to pass a law to get rid of him. It had 
been earnestly proposed in Congress to name him per- 
sonally in the bill. That is, he is effective. He is a labor 
leader who keeps orderly hiring-halls and keeps his busi- 
ness promises. Biddle, himself a liberal, must have known 
from what corner to expect his most troubled reactions. 
The emotiona! quandary in which all shades of liberals 
would find themselves could have been espied ahead of 
time. 

It was to be noted, during the expected repercussions 
that Biddle did not commit himself as to whether Be 
thought he was dealing with a good law‘or a bad law. 
His only remark was: . 

“Tt’s in the mill now. It will get to the Court.” 
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first year as Attorney General. It has set a high level. 


The Underwater Invasion 


IN THE CASE OF THE APPREHENSION AND THE TRIAL OF THE 
eight Nazi saboteurs, the two wartime functions of the 
Attorney General fused into one: protection from military 
danger, and strict adherence to our scheme of justice. 
Within a week after the landing of the saboteurs, by bril- 

liant work on the part of Edgar Hoover and his men, 

the dragnet had been sufficiently drawn for their story 

to be announced to the public. Within three weeks of 
their landing they were being tried by a military com- 
mission appointed by the President. This trial dragged 
along for eighteen days to end abruptly in a demand by 

the defense for a Supreme Court decision on the validity 

of the commission. The Attorney General at once won 

the case for the commission, and had the gratification of | 
seeing the highest traditions of American judicial pro- | 
cedure observed in a case which will go down in history. : 
He gave unreserved tribute to the defense, whose unhappy 

task was magnificently executed. 


The Dies Black List 


Tue BRIDGES DECISION AROUSED FEARS OF A WITCH HUNT. 
These fears were aggravated by the summary dismissal of 
several government employes on charges not made known 

to them. One of these dismissed workers was Josephine 
Herbst, a distinguished novelist, who was escorted to the 

door by a pair of bouncers, after having had her desk and 
pocketbook searched. 

In making account to Congress of his stewardship of 
the $100,000 appropriated for investigation of the Dies list, 
Biddle put an end to these worries. He said the whole 
inquiry had been a waste of time. He said that out of 
the eleven hundred workers accused of subversive activi- 
ties only two had had the charges confirmed and had 
been discharged. 

When the FBI set about to investigate the record of the 
accused government workers, there existed no machinery 
for disposing of the cases after the FBI report was laid 
upon the desk of the worker’s superior officer. Biddle did 
two things to expedite the disposition of the cases and to 
insure, as far as was possible, fair procedure. He set up > 
in his own department a hearing committee consisting of 
his top men, headed by the Solicitor General, and he 
encouraged other departments and agencies of govern- 
ment to do likewise. These were set up in every depart- 
ment and in most of the agencies. It was in an agency 
which refused to cooperate that the Herbst case occurred. 
And he set up an interdepartmental committee whose 
chief task was not to hear appeals but to prod the dilatory 
departments into disposing of the cases. He knew that an 
uncleared charge could work irreparable damage to the 
career of an accused worker. 

These committees were neither mandatory nor uniform. 
In his report to Congress he proposed that a uniform and 
permanent hearing board be required of each department 
and agency, and he proposed a permanent interdepart- 
mental committee as a board of appeals. 

This is the most recent major act within Francis Biddle’s 


When we were this distance into the last war we had no 
such comforting example for our future conduct. | 
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2, During that war more American land was 
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4, With the outbreak of World War II, the farm 
situation improved, First came lend-lease purchases 
here for delivery abroad; then the rising demands 
of our own armed forces. Four months after Pearl 
Harbor farm prices had reached parity. 


GRICULTURAL 
PRICES 


3, To give the American farmer a chance to get 
back to parity, the government pumped subsidies 
into agriculture and resorted to certain “protective 
measures” to bolster up rural America. 
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How Inflation Grows in the Fields (continued ) 


5, To protect consumers, price ceilings were estab- 
lished but certain foods were exempted. Mean- 
while, the farm block had secured legislation for- 
bidding the establishment of maximum prices for 
agricultural products below 110 percent of parity. 


CRICULTURAL 
| PRICES 


7, Rising prices have carried the supply of some 
its, vegetables and meats almost beyond the 


reach of the average housewife. 


6. Wheat, corn, oats and cotton still lag behind; 
but in the last few months a score of other im- 
portant farm products have risen beyond the parity 
levels of thirty years ago. 


8, With this rise in food pri a 
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9, Should this process go on, the prices of indus- 


trial products will pierce the ceiling and again 10. With the prospect that agricultural and indus- 
farmers will have to pay far more for the goods trial prices will push one another upward on a 
they buy than they get for what they grow. run-away spiral of inflation. 


~ 12, It is to avoid runaway inflation that President 
Roosevelt has stepped in and asked for stabiliza- 
tion of farm prices, an important part of his seven- 


tumble to pieces, point program. 


11. If this inflationary spiral is not stopped, prices 
will keep rising until there comes a sharp and sud- 
den break. Then the whole price structure will 
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Literature and Faith 


WHAT WE HUNGER FOR TODAY IS A RESTORATION OF FAITH IN 
the spirit of man. Global revolution has not brought us 
global faith. The hope of some new spiritual revelation il- 
luminates these reviews. The reconciliation of the Amer- 
icas, says Eduard Lindeman, is a “problem of humanics, 
not mechanics.” “The issue of our age is moral,” declares 
S. K. Ratcliffe. “Many voices are now demanding a fresh 
moral dynamic, a new faith.” And Nehru praises the an- 
cient Indian ruler who desired for his people—“security, 
self-control, peace of mind, and joyousness.” Do not peace 
of mind and joyousness rise out of faith? 

The books we get today reveal the hunger, but do not 
define the faith. They are by nature transient, current 
guides to war-making and politics. They clarify the strug- 
gle in this nation and that. Many are negligible; some in- 
formed and wise; some noble in their exploration of the 
possible future world of peace and order. Such explora- 
tions do offer consolation—for if men in the midst of 
chaos can hope and plan for a better world tomorrow, they 
have faith. Yet they, too, teach that the first need of all our 
plans is to put forward a set of human values, the prin- 
ciples of a moral order on which all other order must rest. 
Too many of these proposals seem to proclaim that salva- 
tion will come if we can adjust the economics of nations. 
The emphasis is on material interests. The wiser course 


What Hemisphere Solidarity Implies 
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A CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE ON THE PART 
of its inhabitants does not yet exist. Such a variety of self- 
consciousness cannot become a world force, obviously, until a 
certain degree of inter-nation, inter-class and inter-race equal- 
ity has been reached. The attainment of this hemispheric 
quality, in turn, awaits a higher type of mutual understand- 
ing among the various peoples of this region. How is this 
understanding to be brought about? 

The government of the United States and the business in- 
terests seem to have adopted a simple and, I believe, an inef- 
fective program for this purpose. They seem to think the 
problem is one which will lend itself readily to those tech- 
niques which we have found to be so successful in advertising 
and sales promotion. But this is not a “selling” problem. On 
the contrary, it is basically a problem in humanics, not me- 
chanics. What this hemisphere requires, if it is to become a 
force on the side of world peace and order, is a quality of 
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may be to depend on the nature of man and human 
brotherhood: then the economic problems will answer 
themselves. | 
But we cannot command authors to create the books of 
inspiration we want. They are enmeshed in the terrible 
circumstances that try our own souls. There is no remote 
reservoir of faith from which they can draw truth and 
beauty. We can only be grateful they have courage to 
carry on at all. No'dreams of Golden Ages, no far strange 
islands, no happy unknown peoples, offer escape. The 
globe indeed and the people suffer one common tragedy. 
The only place of strength is within the spirit itself. The 
literature that can help us will as always be born there. 
Yet we can set down our needs, and ask that authors 
strive to remain aloof enough to serve these needs. We 
can pray that their imaginations can cover the globe, and 
pierce to the last depths of the human soul. We need 
books that keep the spirit of man alive; that defy intoler- 
ance and hate; that can transcend our bitter age to tell us 
of the coming age. We need books of drama and poetry. 
We hunger after books of gayety and humor to keep us — 
sane. We need the classic books to teach us how noble 
spirits have conquered life in other tragic times. Our need 
is very great-—for the literature that can win new life. 
—Lron WHIPPLE 


relatedness which is organic in character. If one person is 
organically related to another—and the principle applies to 
groups as well—this result has come about by reason of the 
fact that they have found a way of sharing ends and values. 
When one person, and again the same holds for groups or 
nations, exploits another, there can be no relationship except 
a mechanical one; consequently in such relations there can be 
no growth. 

I have stated the problem of the Western Hemisphere in 
intellectual terms, but it is no longer an academic question; 
gradually we come to see that somehow or other the fate of 
the people of South and Central America determines also the 
fate of those of the North, and vice versa. It is still possible ~ 
to allow these continents to drift into a condition of perpetual 
and chronic conflict, a condition which reflects the tragedy of 
Europe. But it is also still possible to prevent this catastro- 
phe. The task is not, however, simple or easy. ee 

We must begin with intelligent understanding. Citizens of 
the United States who realize the importance of this hemis- 
pheric problem will follow different courses, once they have 
assumed a personal responsibility. Sooner or later, however, 
they will come to the conclusion, so I believe, that the West-_ 
ern Hemisphere cannot be adequately understood unless one 
comes to grips with the Indian question. The lands and the 
waters of the Western Hemisphere were once inhabited by a 
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proud race of human beings called, by mistake of course, 
Indians. They loved these lands and waters. We, the white 
people of Europe, disregarded their attachment to the soil and 
their rights as well; we exercised aggression upon them. But 
we did not conquer them. They remain a part of us, There 
are in this hemisphere as a whole, over thirty millions of these 
Indians who, for the most part, are still forced to live as refu- 
gees from their own land. The white men and women of 
this region will not become what they might become, they 
will not create the culture of which they and their richly- 
endowed environment are capable, until the curse of Indian 
aggression has been exorcised. In other words, the Indian 
problem is our problem. 

And so it is a happy circumstance to report that American 
scholarship is furnishing us with some of the fundamental 
tools of understanding. Before me are three beautiful and 
informative books, two dealing directly with the Indian 
question and one with Latin America as a continent. It is 
not my purpose to review these volumes in orthodox manner. 
T want Americans to read these books and to keep the mean- 
ing of them in their minds. 

Oliver LaFarge edits a book dealing with the more recent 
changes which have occurred among our northern Indians 
since we have begun the new era of enlightened regard for 
their interests. Paul Radin tells about the unique cultures of 
South American Indians, Bolivia and Peru excepted. And 
Preston James has written the most useful handbook on the 
geography, the population, the economics, the sociology, and 
the civilization of Latin American countries which has thus 
far come to my attention. What I say about each of these 
books should be taken, not as a review, but as an appetizer, 
an invitation to share the same joy and knowledge which I 
have had. 

“The Changing Indian” is a symposium of papers read at 
the recent conference on this subject held under the auspices 
of the American Association on Indian Affairs. Unlike most 
collections of papers by experts, these expressions hold together 
as a unit; they constitute a whole, and the whole is an indis- 
pensable source of information for those who wish to know 
what is happening to the North American Indian in these 
times. In brief, these Indians are increasing in numbers; 
their health is improving; they are becoming more eager for 
education; they are experimenting with self-government by 
synthesizing our developed democracy with their native dem- 
ocratic talents; their arts and crafts are being restored and 
their basic cultures renewed. These are all heartening signs, 
but there is a grave flaw in this catalogue of improvements. 
The economic situation of the North American Indian is 
almost completely unsatisfactory. 

“Indians of South America” is a book for professional and 
amateur anthropologists. It is composed of both fascinating 
details concerning these ancient civilizations and scholarly 
generalizations. Professor Radin assumes that the Indian 
cultures of the South are not “dead” in the sense that similar 
cultures of North American Indians are dead. The Indians 
of South America are Indian in feeling as well as in biological 
inheritance. He therefore assumes that it is essential for an 
‘understanding of Latin American cultures of today also to 
understand the cultures of these Indians who still constitute 
over 12 percent of the total population of the continent. His 
chapter titles are in themselves latent with descriptive mean- 
ings, as for example, The Wanderers and Eluders; Pioneers 
and Culture Bearers; The Empire Builders. 

“Latin America,” as I have stated, is a handbook and be- 
longs to the same order as Bryce’s “American Common- 
wealth.” In other words, it seems to me to be an indispen- 
sable reference for all persons who wish to attain accurate 

‘conception regarding this vast continent and its vital civiliza- 
‘tion. Professor James has invented a plan or scheme which 
makes his book extremely useful. Each country is treated 
according to this formula and hence, if one wishes to know 
‘something about the people of a specific South American 
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nation such as, for example, its habitable land or the diver- 
sity of its population, these facts will be found in the same 
order for Brazil as for Argentina. In addition, there is an 
excellent index and a usable bibliography. This is a book 
which does credit to American scholarship and research. 

New York School of Social Work Epuarp C. LinpEMAN 


When Peace Returns 
‘ONDITIONS OF PEACE, by Edward Hallett Carr. Macmillan. 282 pp. 

Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

THE LATER REPUTATION ACHIEVED BY ProFEssoR CARR IS ONE 
of the conspicuous facts in the province of political thinking. 
There was something rather remarkable in a Whitehall of- 
ficial’s producing full biographies of Karl Marx and Bakunin, 
and following those important studies with a brilliant short 
analysis of the interval between the two world wars. And 
now, in this crucial year, he sends out a book of unusual 
quality upon the one theme that touches every citizen of our 
world. True, this volume is not quite accurately labeled, for 
it is a manual of reconstruction rather than a forecast of the 
conditions upon which the war might be brought to an end. 
The book is extremely able and provocative. We are not 
likely to get, while the conflict is still raging, a better 
basis for debate upon what should be possible when. peace 
returns. 

“The Twenty-Years Crisis” was not only realistic; it could 
be described as hard-boiled, in a fashion not altogether in- 
appropriate to a writer trained in the British Foreign Office. 
But there is nothing hard-boiled about Professor Carr’s new 
book. Its central chapter is on the Moral Crisis, for, as the 
author says, the final issue of our age is moral. We have first 
a statement of the plain thesis of war as revolution; and in 
this connection it cannot be irrelevant to note that Pro- 
fessor Carr is now a leading influence in the editorial direc- 
tion of a great London newspaper which no one thinks of 
calling anything but conservative. 

Professor Carr throws his net wide, and with a 
masterly hand. “Conditions of Peace” is a book of 
moderate size, yet it covers all the major problems that 
we today can envisage: the future status of France, Ger- 
many and the new Europe, the remaking of England, 
Britain and the’ world, the destiny of the U.S.S.R., the or- 
ganized control of the world’s resources, the inevitable 
power and leadership of the United States. 

In attempting an estimate of Professor Carr’s contribution, 
we have to make one proviso. His new Europe and Asia are 
of necessity pure conjecture. It is a daring thing to sketch 
the government of a world which may never come into ex- 
istence, the nature of which, indeed, depends upon assump- 
tions that might in the near future be proved baseless. 
But all our writers and speakers are doing just that, and we 
have to deal with their guesses and proposals. Starting 
from Professor Carr’s premises, then, it would seem to me 
that the bulk of what he has to say about probable politi- 
cal developments is as conclusive as anything written at the 
present stage of the crisis could well be, but I confess to 
being less satisfied with his economic analysis and forecast. 
One inevitable comment here, I think, must be this, that 
a scheme of world reconstruction as comprehensive as his 
must involye an upheaval far wider and harsher than the 
revolution which he so clearly and amply expounds, while 
it would demand governing institutions. and powers still 
unknown. By the way, he cannot be correct in saying that 
a new doctrine of under-consumption was invented by the 
economists under stress of the last post-war condition, for 
that doctrine was the ably-argued “heresy” of J. A. Hob- 
son and his school, preached throughout the preceding gen- 
eration. 

Professor Carr joins his voice to that of the many now 
demanding a fresh moral dynamic, a new faith. He gives 
eight points of the creed that he deems to be essential. The 
reader will note with interest that in this list the tenets not 
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specifically economic are enshrined in the declaration of the 
Rights of Man. What have these plain truths to do with 
religion or a new revelation? If the multitudes of men and 
women, lacerated by cruelties and agonies such as our earth 
has never before endured, are unable even yet, with their 
leaders, to see and understand the realities by which they 
could live together, what conceivable religion, known or 
unknown, might bring them aid? There 1s, of course, and 
will be, no new faith. But if there were, it is quite certain 
that no calling for it could be of any avail. 

New York S. K. RatcLiFFE 


The Quest for Order Under Freedom 


THE UNFINISHED TASK: Econom 
by Lewis Corey. Viking. 314 pp. 
ates, Inc. 


1c RECONSTRUCTION FOR DEMOCRACY, 
Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associ- 


“Upon THE MEN OF OUR GENERATION,” says Mr. Corey, 
“falls the duty to unlearn, relearn, and learn anew.” To this 
injunction he has responded with earnestness, intellectual 
vigor and a deep sense of moral responsibility. The result 
is a major analysis of the economic and political problems 
of our society, fresh and almost free of the rigidities of the 
doctrinaire. 

Historically, he argues, democratic freedom arose out of 
the separation of economic and political power. That sepa- 
ration is basic to the continuance of democratic freedom. 
Capitalism, however, now threatens that separation through 
its failure to discharge its job of full employment. The re- 
sult has been the totalitarianism of the fascists and of the 
communists. Each, in Corey’s opinion, destroys democratic 
freedom and for the same reason; it unites all economic and 
political power in the over-all authority of the state, against 
which dissent is impossible. Although he agrees in a brief 
section that there are differences between the Russian and 
German states, it is clear that he considers the similarities 
fundamental and conclusive. \ 

Totalitarianism may become our lot, too. For our econ- 
omy functions badly, and the social pressures working toward 
expansion of the state power are multiple and strong. The 
devil of the study is monopoly—monopoly, restrictive in pro- 
duction, mother of idleness, and agent of socially irrespon- 
sible power. 

Corey fortunately does not rely on trust-busting or govern- 
ment regulation. He turns instead to the government cor- 
poration, which device he would apply over the large field 
of monopoly in our economy. At the same time, he would 
free us from the restraints and tyrannies of private power 
and guard us against the horrendous tyrannies of state power 
which inhere. in the simple government ownership pro- 
posals of the socialist and communist. In the government 
corporation the fullest measure of discretion would be guar- 
anteed to management, checked by strong and independent 
labor unions, and the policies laid down in general by a 
free legislature. 

The rest of the economy would remain free. Thousands 
of small agricultural and business units and independent pro- 
fessional activity would preserve us from the dangers of 
the over-all type of planning and control. Presumably un- 
derlying the entire economy would be monetary and fiscal 
policies by which the people’s government would preserve 
full employment. 

I have many minor disagreements with Corey which go 
unstated. But there are two major ones. First, I think he 
has not grasped the concept basic in Keynes’ and Hansen’s 
reasoning: namely that employment and production are de- 
termined by the extent to which the community spends its 
income; that full employment can be sustained only if the 
entire income yielded thereby is spent; that therefore ob- 
stacles to its use impose lower production, unemployment 
and relative poverty upon the community. The chief am 
stacle arises in the form of large savings and inadequate in- 
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vestment openings. We must either save less, which means 
redistributive taxation or its equivalent, or discover invest- 
ment opportunities in sufficient amount to absorb the sav- 
ings. The former is pretty clearly indicated for what Han- 
sen calls a “mature economy.” 

Had Corey grasped this, I do not believe that his pages 
on the public debt, for example, would have retained their 
conventional and old-fashioned character. 

Second, for all his efforts to avoid the doctrinaire, I have 
the feeling that his fears of bureaucratic power are the re- 
sult in part of abstract reasoning rather than concrete exam- 
ination. His conclusions on Russian administration are not 
convincing—at least to me. Hle may be correct. But he 
would have been more persuasive had he adduced evidence 
rather than logic. Similarly, the experience in these past 
few years in our own government argue that bureaucrats 
function, not simply in accordance with exact constitutional 
permissions or standard propulsions inherent in all power, 
but in response to the entire social climate which surrounds 
them. And that is a thesis which merits immediate and 
careful examination by social analysts. 
go on where he left off. 

Williams College J. RayMonp WaLsH 
Living History 


GLIMPSES OF WORLD 
993 pp. 


HISTORY, by Jawaharlal Nehru. John Day. 


Price $4, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIs VOLUME, WITH ITS FIFTY HELPFUL MAPS, IS A SERIES OF 
letters about history, written to a young girl by her father. 
Nehru describes it as “a rambling account of history for 
young people.” 
written in prison, are from a father who is also a great 
political leader. They are written to a daughter who has 
been since birth in the thick of political activity; a child 
whose father, mother, grandfather, and innumerable other 
relatives and friends are serving prison sentences for political 
opinions and activities. The letters are genuinely letters, 
full of a father’s love, but Nehru’s child is more than a_ 
daughter, she is also disciple. She is only thirteen when he 
writes the first letter, but she is sixteen when he writes the 
last, and twenty-one when he writes the postscripts. Writ- 
ing to her unites the emotion of a personal love with the 
emotion for a cause. The letters become a political testa- 
ment. | 

Considered merely as an outline of history, the volume is_ 
remarkable. Writing largely without reference books, Nehru 
traces the rise and fall of civilization from ancient times to 
the present, seeing always the known world as a unit, stress- 
ing relationships and influences of one civilization on another. 
He reevaluates historical judgments by his yardstick. His. 
central theme is man’s slow progress toward freedom, his 
preoccupation is the lot of the common man. By his scale 
of values Alexander is far from Great. More worthy of the 
term is Ashoka, a ruler in India in the third century B.C. 
who desired for his people “security, self-control, peace of 
mind, and joyousness.” It is interesting to compare this 
ancient prescription for the good life with the “Four Free- 
doms.” 

The summary of past history, however, is only a part of. 
the interest and value of this volume. The Icters are written 
from a succession of prison-cells, between October 1930 and 
August 1933 (a postscript written in November 1938 brings 
the record up-to-date), and the historical record is frequently 
broken by personalities. and accounts of current personal 
experience. These digressions serve to humanize and per- 
sonalize the historical passages. Nehru’s own story does not 
intrude on the historical record but belongs to it, supplements: 
it, dramatizes it. His account of empire-building, of wars, 
revolutions and man’s long struggle towards freedom is 
brought home in terms of his own life, which is a landmark 
in a contemporary struggle. 7 


I'd like to see Corey | 
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It is a disarming description. The letters, — 


This volume, together with Nehru’s autobiographical “To- 
rds Freedom,” published in America in early 194]— 
d they should be considered as a unit—make a document 
political as that other document written in jail—“Mein 
mpf.” Both are interpretations of history, both are state- 
nts of values, principles, and programs. To read them 
aultaneously is to glimpse startlingly the basic conflict that 
tearing the world asunder today, and emphasizes the para- 
xes that weaken the democratic nations. No two men 
uld be less alike than the authors. Hitler stands for frankly 
utal aggressive plunder and exploitation of the weak by 
> strong. Nehru stands for international cooperation, so- 
lism and democracy. Yet during the years that Nehru 
iguished in jail, Hitler was free consolidating his power 
couraged both directly and indirectly by the same im- 
rial policy that held Nehru prisoner. 


ywanda, Pa. Herren Mears 
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STARS GEE OF AUIONS by Gay, Sve, Monin. 268 yp 
THIS BOOK OF THOUGHTFUL EssAys, GEORGE SOULE IS WRIT- 
g about the fundamental issue of our time. The chief 
estion is, “Where can sincere and confused people turn 
r guidance?” Assuming that we believe in the dignity of 
an and want to celebrate it in practice, what can we do 
out it? To whom can we turn for the soundest counsel 


out ways and means of putting ideals into habits and 
stitutions? 


His answer is austere and sound. He commends us to 
ychiatry and the social sciences. The fundamental view- 
mt is not difficult to put into words—the idea is that the 
ily way to control reality is to understand it. We can 
‘asp reality when we use the methods appropriate to its 
scovery; hence we must rely upon the scientific method of 
amining man and his institutions. We must chasten our 
inches into hypotheses, and discipline our hypotheses by the 
ita collected through systematic observation. Concretely 
e need to expand the psychiatric and social sciences until 
ey become ever more adequate tools for the remaking of 
an in society. 


George Soule is mercifully free of illusion about the pres- - 


it state of the sciences, and his book is full of trenchant 
marks about how existing imperfections may be overcome. 
e deftly pricks the balloon of alibi with which many per- 
ms have consoled themselves as a means of excusing the 
eager outcome of past effort. By referring to the history of 
edicine he scores many useful points: “Medicine long ago 
arned how to by-pass the apparent contradiction between 
ientific objectivity and concern for practical results. To 
¢ modern medical man it would be absurd to argue that 
s science could be ‘pure’ only if he did not care what hap- 
sned to the sick.” . .. “If practitioners in government, 
inking, industrial management, and other responsible 
ecutive positions were required to have as rigorous a pro- 
ssional training in the social sciences as doctors must have 
. their field, and if specialists in social science research 
ere required to qualify by an internship in practical af- 
irs, there might develop a somewhat comparable situation 
the treatment of social ills [to the present relation of medi- 
I scientists and practitioners ].” 

Beginning as an economist, George Soule has steadily 
wtiched his insight into the whole context of human rela- 
ons, and in the process has discovered human nature. He 
‘not afraid of drawing boldly upon the results of psycho- 
alysis, animal psychology, and experimental biology. 
Fortunately, he has emerged from his contact with the 
i. insights of modern personality research free from in- 
tion to transform a competent economist into an ama- 
physician or prophet. He continues to write about 
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EDUCATION BETWEEN TWO 
| WORLDS 


By Alexander Meiklejohn 


Says MAX LERNER: “I know of no statement of educational 
philosophy which so courageously gives teachers a credo for our 
time and which has such a good chance of making educational 
history in the time to come. It is a blow between the eyes.’” 
The author contends that this war will end only when the intel- 
lectual problem which underlies it has been clearly seen and, 
relatively speaking, solved. He shows what that problem is and 
offers a challenging philosophical credo which education must 
henceforth adopt if the disintegrating influences threatening 
Western civilization with a complete cultural collapse are to be 
curbed. Says HARRY D. GIDEONSE, President of Brooklyn 
College: “. . . required reading for everyone who believes that 
reconstruction of our education is an initial step in the regen- 


eration of a free society.” $3.00 


THE DYNAMICS OF 


VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
| By Donald E. Super 


Professor of Educational Psychology 
Clark University 


This book marks out new ground in the literature of vocational 
guidance. For it shows the impact of numerous social forces on 
all efforts at vocational adjustment, the individual psychological 
factors involved, and the function and necessary procedures of 
vocational gyidance. An orientation of material is thus pro- 
vided which is not only novel and vivid but highly revealing as 
to the responsibilities of all parts of the community and the 
new methods needed to make vocational guidance effective under 


present conditions. $3.00 


SMALL COMMUNITY 


Foundation of Democratic Life 


By Arthur E. Morgan 


Former. President, Progressive Education Association, 
Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
President of Antioch College 


An engineer, educator and business man of national repute, the 
author’s primary concern has always been with the desires of 
men to enhance their appreciation of life’s experiences, with 
their struggle to maintain human integrity against the mass of 
our own mechanical creations. He shows why the small .com- 
muffity is the ideal setting for the achievement of this goal and 
why even the western world itself depends for survival on the 
vitality and democratic contributions emanating from small-town 
life. Here is at once a penetrating guide to the study of the 
small community and a constructive proposal for its rehabilita- 


$3.00 


tion. . ‘ 


Order these books at your bookstore or direct from 


Harper & Bros. © 49 £. 33 St ° New York 
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AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS of AMERICA 
“THAT'S MY UNION” 


300,000 organized clothing workers are proud of the union that 
has banished the sweatshop from the men’s clothing industry. 


The nation’s clothing workers deserve your support in their 
fight to keep the sweatshop out of America. You can do your part 
by demanding that every article of men’s clothing you purchase 
bears the union label of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America—your guarantee of 
clothing manufactured under 
fair labor standards, by skilled 
union craftsmen. 


DEMAND THE 
AMALGAMATED LABEL ON 
ALL MEN’S CLOTHING 
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THE U.S.A. MUST ASSUME WORLD LEADERSHIP! 


POST-WAR NEW WORLD MAP 
By Maurice Gomberg 
A BOLD PLAN of the post-war geopolitical pattern. 
Of interest to students of world affairs. 

The only MAP-PLAN of its kind. LIMITED EDITION. 
39 x 28 in 10 colors + OUTLINE OF POLICY. 
$1.00 Through Mapdealers—or (by check with order) from: 

M. Gomberg, P. O. Box 852, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


fq Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard authors, new beoks, 

popular editions, fiction, reference, medical, mechanical, children’s 

books, etc.—all at guaranteed savings. Send card now for Clarkson’s 

1943 Catalog. 

FREE Write for our great illustrated book catalog, A short 
course in literature. The buying guide of 300,000 book 

c& lovers. The answer to your Christmas gift problem. FREE if you 

write NOW—TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. SC-2, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DON’T DEPEND ON HEARSAY 


BOOKS 
Give You The Facts 


In these days of rumor, propaganda and 


Let 


censorship, there remains one source of 
information and opinion on which you can 
depend — good books. Good books— 
GREAT books—are published every week 
on every phase of world conditions. See 
your bookseller today for the best possible 
selection. 
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what he is qualified to discuss, and he handles his speie 
problems with new flair and vigor. — 

Anyone who reads Mr. Soule puts himself in touch wi 
one of the sanest and most civilized minds now at we 
on man and his problems. It is daring to paraphrase ® 
magistral title of Adam Smith’s famous treatise, thus clik 
lenging comparison with this epochal book in the history 
Western thought. Soule’s volume perhaps is not destined» 
the sort of greatness that came to “The Wealth of Nation}: 
but it nourishes a stream of thought that in the long 18 
will revolutionize man’s conception of himself and equ 


him with instruments capable of harmonizing science, moréi 


and practice. Harotp D. Lasswee 


Chief, Experimental Division for the Study . 
of Wartime Communications, The Library of Congress | 


Burma in the Years Just Ended 


MODERN BURMA, by John L. Christian. University of Califor 
Press. 381 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Ine. 


Any BOOK ON MODERN BuRMA NOW IS CONFRONTED BY F 
sterner tests than it would have been a short time aj 
Now the first question in a reader's mind is not, de 
this book present a convincing picture of a distant and v 
familiar land, but did it foresee and account for the Br 
mese disasters. 

Although Mr. Christian pointed out a number of w 
satisfactory elements in the contemporary development 
Burma his general tone—no doubt to his present pain 
continued cheery and optimistic. In an epilogue whi 
brought him to the end of January 1942, the author 1 
marked, for example, that the reported use of Thai forc 
in the attack on Moulmein “galvanized anti-Japanese ai 
anti-Thai sentiment in Burma and further united t 
Burmese efforts for the defense of their country.” In ge 
eral it was the tendency of Mr. Christian, as it has be 
of most writers on colonial questions including the prese 
reviewer, to underestimate the hostility, or at best the i 
difference, of colonial peoples to their imperial overlords. 

But Mr. Christian’s share in this almost universal fa 
ing should not be taken to mean that this book is witho 
value. On the contrary, it is filled with a large amou 
of highly useful material normally available only to a lit 
ited group of experts. Sketching in the past history 
Burma, the author, in scholarly and somewhat pedestri; 
style, concentrates on the last few years and ranges fro 
government and economics to art and religion, not to me 
tion a considerable examination of the background a1 
significance of the late-lamented Burma Road. Many_ 
the materials which will be necessary for a reexaminatt 
of the Burmese problem at the war’s end are present 
here. ’ 
Washington, D. C. Rupert Emers 


Britain’s Empire at the Outbreak of the War 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 1815-1939, by Paul Knaplund. Harper. 850 
Price $4, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. : "al q 


WHETHER WE LIKE IT OR NOT, WE NOW FIND OURSEL\ 
fighting side by side with the British Empire. It behoo’ 
us, therefore, to know something about that very comp 
and continually changing organization. Professor Knaplu 
is excellently equipped to describe and explain it. Born 
Norway, he completed his education in this country a 
became attached to one of our great Midwestern univers 
in time becoming head of its history department. The a 
of a Guggenheim fellowship and other grants have ena’ 
him to spend valuable years working on source materiz 
Great Britain. He has had varied experience, made \ 
contacts, and seems likely to be free from the var 
prejudices—either for or against the British—that so 
mar books dealing with their Empire. all 
There can be little doubt that Professor Knaplund’s b 
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will be accepted as the standard one volume study of the 
impire in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The 
pook is full of information of value to the advanced student; 
yet its clear, logical arrangement makes it readily compre- 
nensible to the uninformed. The period covered is divided 
nto four convenient subdivisions (with a slightly different 
urangement for India). Each of these starts with a brief but 
lluminating account of conditions and developments in Great 
Britain itself, with particular emphasis on those features 
which especially affected the evolutions of the Empire. Then 
elations with the rest of the world are discussed. The follow- 
ng chapters in each part deal with the different geographical 
sections of the Empire. This makes it possible to follow the 
developments in a single section; or to concentrate on those 
events in Great Britain that particularly affected imperial 
policies and practices; or to cover the whole Empire in a 
somprehensive, chronological survey. It would be difficult to 
ommend this arrangement too highly; it is logical and, at 
the same time, permits flexible use of the book. A large and 
xcellent bibliography, many maps, and an index contribute 
o its usefulness. 

It cannot be too often stressed that knowledge of the 
British Empire at any given time requires knowledge of its 
evolution up to that point. Professor Knaplund has produced 
1 volume that every American interested in world affairs 
ought to read—and will surely enjoy. 
Solumbia University GerorcE WoobsrIDGE 


Miliukov’s Russia 


JUTLINES OF RUSSIAN CULTURE, by Paul Miliukov. University 
of Pennsylvania Press. Part I: RELIGION-AND THE CHURCH, 220 pages. 
Price $2.50. Part II: Lirerature. 130 pages. Price $1.50. Parr III: 
ARCHITECTURE, PAINTING AND Music. 159 pages. Price $2. The set 
$5, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

auL MILIUKOV PERSONIFIES THE TRAGEDY OF THE OLD 
Russian intelligentsia. As a young professor of history he 
suffered prison and exile for his political views. During 
he pseudo-constitutional years of 1905-1917 Miliukov was 
he acknowledged leader of the Liberal opposition in the 
Juma and in the press. After the overthrow of the Tsar 
1¢ became the spokesmen of the moderates, first as foreign 
minister, then as organizer of the anti-Soviet forces. He was 
vated both by the Right and the Left. Forced to flee from 
he Bolsheviks, he barely missed the bullet of a Monarchist 
ta gathering of Russians in Berlin. Until the fall of France 
i¢ published in Paris the most influential Russian daily 
broad. He is still in Hitler-Petain France, fearless, vigor- 
us, and in his late seventies. 

In his long and eventful life Miliukov has written an im- 
wessive number of books and articles. But the book which 
yond doubt will survive the whims of time is his monu- 
nental “Outlines of Russian Culture,’ known to every edu- 
ated Russian since the first edition came out in the eighteen 
ineties. As an historian of prodigious erudition and broad- 
ninded objectivity, Miliukov will retain his high place long 
fter his services as a spectacular political leader are forgotten. 

An English version of Miliukov’s fine study should be 
eartily welcomed. Miliukov is typically Russian, in the 
ense that he attempts a broad synthesis of causes and fac- 
ors. The reader is offered a rare opportunity to follow the 
volution of Russia’s institutions and ideas with the. help 


£f an extremely competent guide. He demonstrates the in- 


srdependence of material and spiritual values. He is as 
wuch at home and graphic in discussing the church and 
> dissident sects as he is in analysing the reforms of Peter 
Great and Catherine II, the dominant currents of thought, 
Socinting, architecture, music, literature, education. Though 
iliukov has not yet completed his gigantic task, he has 
ished a sufficiently broad basis for a synthetic compre- 
‘sion of Russia, its national traits and expressions. 
eaders will find these three slim volumes pleasant in ap- 
ance and easy to handle. The editor, Professor Karpo- 
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DEMOCRACY—Is it a word or a reality 


in your community? 


How YOU Can 


MAKE DEMOCRACY WORK 
By Eugene T. Lies 


A book for all alert leaders who realize that the war for 
freedom cannot be WON abroad if we do not put into 
practice the principles of freedom at home. This practical 
guide to democratic action in all types of civic work grows 
out of the author’s forty years’ experience in social, educa- 
tional and welfare organizations. His advice is hopeful, 
positive, workable. It tells HOW you can do it too. $1.75 


Today everybody wants to be his most 
effective self! Find out how in— 


UNDERSTANDING MYSELF 
By Roy E. Dickerson 


Roy Dickerson, who has been guiding youth for many years 
and whose weekly writings for young people’s journals have 
been a continual source of inspiration, tells how youth can 
serve best today and prepare to find his place in tomorrow’s 
society in this constructive volume of self appraisal. He 
weaves together the best that modern psychology, mental 
hygiene and counseling have to offer into a lively, dramatic 
volume that is as refreshing for casual, personal reading as 
it is useful for group discussion work. $2.00 


Indispensable for sound judgment— 


HANDBOOK OF 
POLITICAL “ISMS” 


By Louis Wasserman 


“Concise information, well presented, for all laymen who 
want to be set straight on questions about which they cannot 
afford nowadays to be other than straight,” advised Book-of- 
the-Month Club News. $1.25 


A practical primer for Americans— 


HOW TO BEA 


RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN 
By Roy V. and Eliza G. Wright 


“|, This textbook is well arranged, comprehensive, replete 
with information, suggestive in the questions at the end of 
each chapter . . . The whole book is a strong argument in 
defense of that form of government known as representative 
democracy and a fervent plea that each citizen should take 
an intelligent and effective interest in good government. 
Altogether, it is a sharp challenge to all citizens of a 
democracy ”» WILLIAM J. SCHIEFFELIN in 
Survey Midmonthly. $2.00 


Help youth to serve, too! 


JOBS FOR TODAY’S YOUTH 
By T. Otto Nall and Bert H. Davis 


Vocational opportunities in nine broad occupational fields are 
here examined in the light of democracy’s needs, the rewards 
and satisfactions they provide, the preparation that is neces- 
sary. In each field the authors point up the frontiers calling 
for genuine pioneering, whether it be in housing for the 
ill-housed third or in better entertainment for the nation’s 
morale. $1.75 


At your bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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On the occasion of the first anniversary of 
Free World, I wish to express to you my 4P- 
preciation of the splendid work which you have 
done for democratic victory and world organi- 
zation. The phrase, “Free World,” is making 
the hearts of increasing thousands of people beat 
faster. You are helping in your way to give a 
spiritual meaning to the war, without which the 


Free Nations cannot win. 
Henry A. Wattace, Vice-Pres. of the United States 


“|. Appreciation of 
the splendid work.” 


N THE FIRST TWELVE MONTHS OF PUBLICA- 
TION, FREE Wortp has become one of the 
most stimulating and most quoted magazines 
in America. It has printed more than 250 
authoritative articles on international affairs. 


“On the first of October, FREE WorLp magazine will 
celebrate its first anniversary. That is a welcome oppor- 
tunity for us readers to express our congratulations and 
our gratitude to its creators and editors. Allow me to tell 
you that no issue of your magazine has appeared which 
I have not read with greatest attention, greatest pleasure 
and greatest benefit. Thousands of readers of the English 
edition, and also of the Spanish and Chinese editions will 
also have found stimulation, encouragement and spiritual 
pleasure in the pages of Free Wortp. I hear with gratifi- 
cation that a French edition will soon be printed in 
Canada. May Free World live long, and last far into the 
free world for which we all hope and which your paper, 
as hardly any other, helps to bring about.” It is signed 
THomas MANN. 


In Free Wortp you will find the ideas and 
plans of those who are making the New World. 
The Underground Reporter brings you the story 
of the fight for freedom in subjugated countries. 
A special section, Plans for the Future, contains 
all that is being done in this country and abroad 
regarding future world organization. 


The October issue contains articles about four con- 
tinents: WALTER MILLIs on the United States, SiR NORMAN 
ANGELL on Europe, AMERICO GHIOLDI on Latin America, 
and WovusaoronG on the Far East. 

“What are the Prospects for 1943?” Under this title a 
round table discussion presided over by Louis DoLiveT 
brings you the opinions of Max LERNER, WILLIAM ZIFF, 
GENERAL JULIUS DEUTSCH, EUGENE LYONS, ERNEST MINOR 
PATTERSON, Max WERNER, and HENRI BONNET. 

Other striking features include “Second Front—Some 
Day”, by Tom WintrincHaM; a thrilling incident in his 
escape from a Vichy prison by PIERRE MENDES FRANCE; 
“Morale in America” by ARTHUR UPHAM Pope. 


Free WorLp extends to you the special intro- 
ductery price of three issues for one dollar. 


FREE WORLD 55 West 42nd St. New York City 


Yes, 1 want to accept your Special Introductory offer of 
3 issues for $1 : 
or one year for $4.00. O 
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work by annotations,| 


vich, has enhanced the value of the wo 
It is unfortunate that! 


additions, and helpful bibliography. i 
only a portion of the original has been translated. Suc be 
items as the development of political institutions, the reforms} 
of the eighteenth century, and similarly essential elements 
of Miliukov’s “Outlines,” have been omitted. What we havep 
is an abridged version of parts of the original work. a 
The translation was made from the last revised Russian 
edition of 1930-1937. In that edition the weakest portion) 
are the chapters dealing with conditions under the Soviet 
rule. One could hardly expect the historical perspective andip 
objectivity of Miliukovy, the historian, in his treatment of} 
the order he has consistently fought. Professor Karpovich} 
has made an admirable effort to bring the author’s observa-— 
tions to date by supplementing them with more recent ma-§ 
terial; but his own anti-Soviet bias is equally evident. As} 
a result, the concluding sections of the three volumes lack 
both the calm and scope of the bulk of the “Outlines”; they 
contain a number of misstatements and naive misinterpre- i 
tations. ‘The reader may ignore these sections, and thus * 
derive an unimpaired benefit from Miliukov’s abridged mas-§ 
terpiece. 
University of California 


Inside Canada 


THE UNKNOWN COUNTRY: 
Bruce Hutchison. Coward-McCann. 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


Tis Is A NEWSPAPERMAN’S BOOK, BUT A NEWSPAPERMAN ON 
the loose, wandering across the country he loves and takes 
pride in, and feeling perfectly free to digress at any time, 
as for instance, from the Montreal-Ottawa train to the subtle 
differences between Canadians and Americans. He even 
adopts the Hemingway technique of “In Our Time” by 
introducing his chapters with lyrical emotional passages on 
themes whose relation to the chapters is largely symbolical. 
Any member of his craft will envy him the freedom which 
his publishers, unlike newspaper editors, have given him. 
The book covers most of a highly variegated country in a 
lively way; and few of the problems of sections within Can- 
‘ada and of Canada within the’ Americas, the British Com- 
monwealth, and the world at large, are omitted. Here are 
the facts about Canada and portraits of her cities in a most 
agreeable container, particularly when Hutchison writes about 
people, whether Acadian boat-builders, or the legendary 
colossus of Canadian journalism, John W. Dafoe of Winni- 
peg, or the surviving Victorians of British Columbia. 
Although no one can know all Canada in an intimate way, 
this book gets inside most of the settled area and its peoples 
and does so with atmospheric, if not always detailed, accuracy. 
The author’s experience in the United States gives him 
grounds for comparison, but his judgments of the Mari- 
times and Ontario would have been better if he had known 
New England and New York State as intimately as Wash- 
ington. His most frequent errors come from ignorance about 
the peopling of Canada, ignorance which could easily have 
been remedied by reading the late M. L. Hansen’s remark- 
able book, “The Mingling of the Canadian and American 
Peoples” (Toronto, 1940). Regrettably enough, Mr. Hutch- 
ison seems to have closed his eyes to the location of the il- 
lustrative symbols on the end-paper maps of Canada. x 
Columbia University J. B. BREBNER 


An Englishman Looks at Nazism 


THE ROOTS OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM, by Rohan D’O. Butler. 
Dutton. 304 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc, 


THIS BOOK, SEEKING TO UNCOVER THE HIDDEN ROOTS OF Na- 
tional Socialism, comes from England, from a Fellow of All 
Souls College in Oxford. It is a most scholarly, often bril- 
liantly written, history of the German mind or rather of the 
German “soul,” its darkness and dynamism. Butler paints 
an exciting and gloomy picture of the steadily growing in- 


ALEXANDER KAUN 


CANADA AND HER PEOPLE, by 
386 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by 


4 


fluence of the forces of Prussianism as they have found ex- 
pression in the writings of poets, philosophers, and politi- 
cians alike, thus preparing the German soul for an almost 
enthusiastic surrender to the inhuman religion of Nazism. 

This study is important because it points the way for the 
student of history and psychology to some of the most sig- 
nificant sources of National Socialism. However, I doubt 
whether its analysis can truly be called “devastating, with 
an almost unanswerable finality,” as one reviewer has la- 
beled it. Can such a book about the Germans written by 
an English scholar in the quiet of his library be final? One 
who has not seen war cannot describe it, and one who has 
no German background himself cannot give a satisfactory 
analysis of the German mind. Maybe this is the reason 
why I find the German-American Peter Viereck’s similar ap- 
proach in his “Metapolitics” so much more successful than 
Butler’s. 

That the greatest of all Germans, Goethe, is dealt with in 
less than one page indicates that the author exposes only 
those roots from which his thesis arises. As to Richard Wag- 
ner, I think that his anti-Semitic utterings are of much less sig- 
nificance than his music. Finally I believe that such at- 
tempts at analysis dangerously underestimate the vigor of 
Nazism as a religion based upon the disillusion and despair 
of the masses, and that, as such, it has no ideology at all. 

It is to be regretted that the author has used inaccurate 
sources in describing the period of the Weimar Republic. 
To call the Kaffee-haus politician Kurt Eisner a “forceful” 
prime minister of Bavaria is but one of several misstatements 
which strike a wrong note and prevent the reader from see- 
ing certain roots of Nazism in their last ramifications. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. H. W. WEIcERT 


He Lives with Gusto 


CITY LAWYER—THE AuvrozpiocrapHy oF A Law Practice, by Arthur 
Garfield Hays. Simon and Schuster. 482 pp. Price $3, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. ’ 


EvERY AUTOBIOGRAPHER HAS IN HIM SOMETHING OF LITTLE 
Jack Horner. Necessarily; for if he did not believe or had 
not been persuaded by his friends that his experience was 
in some respects unique he could not go through the agonies 
of production that the author so vividly describes in the 
chapter on civil liberties. 

But “City Lawyer” is neither the autobiography of Ar- 
thur Garfield Hays nor “the biography of a law practice.” 
It is a vivid and entertaining account of one of the out- 
standing personalities of the American bar and some of 
the innumerable and impressive activities in which he has 
been involved, told in an easy, clear and direct way that 
often heightens the drama of an episode by its very sim- 
plicity. And of drama there was plenty. Indeed, one 
reason why the book fails to be either autobiography or 
biography is the total absence of any reference to the long, 
weary hours of routine detail, grinding effort, and dullness 
which are the inevitable occupational affliction of every pro- 
fessional worker. For those who have attained the authox’s 
position, much of the essential preparation or “clean up” 
may be turned over to the lesser angels in the hierachy of 
a law office; but no lawyer, of whatever rank, wholly es- 
capes hours of uninteresting toil. 

It was said of a group, I forget whether British or 
American, that had opened a shop in Jerusalem as an out- 
let for Palestinian craftsmanship, “They came to do good and 
they did well.” Arthur Hays has done a vast amount 
of good and also amazingly well. In this narrative he takes 
us from the Greek florist who was his first client to the 
Wendel will suit, from the Ponce “massacre” in Puerto 
Rico to the Reichstag fire trial in Berlin, from the British 
Prize Courts to the Scopes trial in Dayton, Tenn. 

“T have insisted almost to the point of boredom on the 
‘importance of the individual,” he writes in the final chap- 
ter entitled “Our Kind,” and certainly the individuals he 


NEW McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


of interest and help to 
SURVEY GRAPHIC READERS 


1. AMERICA IN TRANSITION 


In a clear, descriptive treatment, this book furnishes an overview of the 
social science field, and centers its attention upon the changes occurring 
in American society during the past half century. Instead of presenting 
a portion of each of the fields of economics, political science, and 
sociology, the book takes a distinctive approach to the social sciences by 
presenting a synthesis of material which can be viewed from the angle 
of the three departmental disciplines. By J. A. Kinneman and R. G. 


Browne, Associate Professors of Social Science, Illinois State Normal 
University. 581 pages, 108 illustrations, $3.50. 
2. ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
Sets forth the predominant economic characteristics of the leading 


American manufacturing industries and interprets the basic nature and 
significant developments of each industry. Points out what things to 
look for in analyzing an industry and develops specific yardsticks for 
measuring such things as industrial growth, size or economic importance, 
physical and financial scale of operation, industrial capacity, and the 
nature of competition. By E. B. Alderfer and H. E. Michl, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 552 pages, 


$4.00. 


3. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF JOB RATING 


Noteworthy for its factual approach, this book offers an accurate, prac- 
tical means of measuring every job element, including the intangibles 
Fundamentals and philosophy under- 


heretofore considered unmeasurable. 
lying the subject are dis- 
cussed; a scientific technique 
for the actual evaluation is 
given; and questionnaires, 
rating scales, a cross com- 
parison procedure, and perti- 
nent data, plus full instruc- 
tions are provided. By M. 
F. Stigers, Purdue Univers- 
ity, and E. G. Reed, Reed 
Laboratories. 154 pages, 
$1.75. 


4. HOW TO CONDUCT CONFERENCES 


A concise manual for all who have to conduct conferences of any type, 
giving full and explicit instructions on planning the conference, develop- 
ing thought-provoking discussion questions, and leading the conference 
through all stages of a useful conclusion. Based on methods developed 
in leading 10,000 conferences, it shows how to apply them in business, 
industrial training, selling, religious education, committee, governmental, 
and other types of conferences. By Alfred Cooper. 191 pages, $1.75. 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
[7c gies os aoe ia GR A 


[ 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


Send me books checked below for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 10 days I will pay for the books, plus few cents 
postage, or return them postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders. 
Same -feturn privilege.) 


Kinneman and Browne—America in Transition, $3.50 
Alderfer and Michl—Economics_of American Industry, $4.00 
Stigers and Reed—Theory and Practice of Job Rating, $1.75 
Cooper—How to Conduct Conferences, $1.75 
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presents are a varied lot—Bill Donovan and Billy Rose, 
Heinrich Albert and Sir Stafford Cripps, Richard Whitney, 
Dudley Field Malone, Channing Pollock, Irving Caesar, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Mike Romanoff, H. L. Mencken, 
Countess Cathcart, Supreme Court Justice Frank Murphy 
and Ben Lindsay, Dr. Dafoe, John Haynes Holmes and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Theodore Roosevelt and the Bull 
Moosers, George L. Record and the Committee of 48, Robert 
La Follette and the Progressive Party, Prince Yussupoff and 
Henry Bridges, the miners of Vintondale, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses and, above all, Clarence Darrow. 

The rights of the individual are, however, not always seen 
in their necessary setting of society, and in a world that 
is struggling for a new and more developed concept of 
that relationship the views on the mutual obligations of 
government and citizen seem to echo the past rather than 
to herald the future. This is perhaps what gives the book 
and, one feels, the life of its author their episodic char- 
acter. “We find no purpose in the world, intelligent or 
otherwise, except to satisfy our urges as human beings, and 
when we curb these, we do it to satisfy some other urge 
or to avoid discomfort.” Unless there is purpose in the 
world, no individual can have either direction or mean- 
ing, and society becomes a chance herding of rambling 
and unrelated units. 

Millions are not fighting—and dying—today merely to 
satisfy their urges; consciously or unconsciously they are 
expressing their conviction that there is a spiritual source 
of life and that it must be made manifest in all the forms 
of human activity. 


New York Dorotuy STRAUS 


So Democracy Makes Weaklings—Does It? 
THEY WERE EXPENDABLE, by W. L. White. Harcourt, Brace. 209 pp. 

Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

An ENGLISH GENERAL AND MILITARY CRITIC ONCE REMARKED 
that although tactics and machinery change through the 
years, the human heart remains the same. And the heart of 
Lord Nelson or John Paul Jones, not to mention Richard of 
the Lion’s Heart itself, seems to animate the four principal 
characters of this timely little book — Messrs. Cox, Kelly, 
Bulkeley, and Akers of the United States Navy. These men 
fought the good fight when the going was tough—the en- 
forced going, that is, from the Philippines in the face of the 
sudden and hard-hitting Japanese. The four men mentioned 
are perhaps the only survivors of the seventy-eight members 
of Motor Torpedo Boat Squadron III. 

The American withdrawal from the Philippines was a 
sort of “Yankee Dunkirk,” as somebody put it. This is made 
only too clear in Mr. White’s journalistic little book, which 
interviews, listens in, and depicts naval, aerial and land war- 
fare in the raw. There is even a love story—a frustrated one 
—woven into the saga: the tale of Nurse Peggy with the 
green-blue eyés, a Joan of Arc (or maybe Molly Pitcher) of 
1941-42. 

Incidentally, the craft of this M.T.B. squadron consisted 
of six boats, 70 feet long and 20 wide, with three Packard 
marine motors apiece. Each carried four torpedo tubes and 
four machine guns, but no armor. They were “as fast as 
an auto.” Further, they got MacArthur “out”’—from Luzon 
to Mindanao, the high point of the book. The crews kept 
themselves alive, apparently, by playing poker with the luck- 
less army men, and by—on one occasion—eating just plain 
tomcat, which tasted something like duck, “all dark meat.” 

There is something remarkably fine and likeable about 
these young officers, who seem to be quite without the self- 
consciously virtuous sentiments and pent-up hate of the ci- 
vilians back home. Your reviewer has recently been read- 
ing a little Dumas, and there are certain three-musketeering 
aspects of selfless devotion and mutual adherence, all for 
one and one for all, that cannot help but attract the reader’s 
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attention as he pushes breathlessly on through 200 or so easy- 
reading pages. 

These naval youngsters—whose motorboat torpedo-work 
was pioneered by the Italians in the Adriatic during the last 
war--considered themselves to be “expendable,” and hence 
the book title. That is, they were at all times ready to sac- 
rifice themselves for the good of the whole, and for the 
Cause. They classified themselves with gasoline, or ammu- 
nition, or drugs, or whatever was needed at any given place 
or any given moment. They were matter of fact about this, 
as about everything, and therein lies the peculiar charm of 
the book. MacArthur thought a lot of these men, just as 
Charles I had a high opinion of the Dumas musketeers. 

There is a lesson to be derived from the Expendables, or 
perhaps several lessons. Every radio commentator should 
read it, and the:bulk of armchair generals would also profit. 
Here were men who needed everything except resource and 
courage. They inflicted heavy casualties. They suffered heavy 
casualties. And they achieved their major objective: Mac- 
Arthur is in Australia. 
New York 


The Making of a Citizen-Soldier 


SEE HERE, PRIVATE HARGROVE, by Marion Hargrove. With a 
foreword by Maxwell. Anderson. Holt. 211 pp. Price $2, postpaid 
by Survey Associates, Inc. 


“Sez Here, Private Harcrove” Is A JAUNTY LITTLE BOOK 
about the life and training of the men who make up the new 
American army and, more especially, that of Private Marion 
Hargrove. What he tells of the training of the citizen-soldier, 
as he calls us, rings true to one who has but recently com- 
pleted similar basic training. A very real talent would be 
needed to get into quite as much trouble and spend as many 
weary hours on “kaypee” as Private Hargrove would have 
us believe he did, but a man without real talent could never 
have written this book. 

Light and humorous in style, this small book provides an 
excellent insight through a trainee’s eyes into life in the 
army training camps today. ‘The selection of material is 
good in that it has variety and deals with most of the ex- 
periences common to all of us in the army. I missed a 
few dominant themes—such as the burning desire of most 
men to get away from camp at every opportunity, regardless 
of where they may have to go; or the spirit of comradeship 
and good natured joshing which makes the hardest and most 
distasteful of details not so bad after all—but a book of this 
size cannot be expected to contain everything. In spots 
Hargrove’s style becomes monotonous. Why must all of his 
sergeants be so restrained and have the same super-patient 
approach to the rookie? Even their vocabularies are so much 
alike as to be uninteresting. Most of the sergeants of my ac- 
quaintance have been much more picturesque and original 
when similar situations have arisen. 

Private Hargrove has written a book which should be of 


RocEer SHAW 


- interest to those who would like to know more about life 


in the training camps, whether as a preparatory gesture or 
just because they are interested. I have yet to find a man 


in the service who hasn’t found this book the source of — 


many a chuckle. Pvr. lct. Richarp Patrick KELLoce 
Headquarters and Service Company 


Medical Replacement Training Center, Camp Pickett, Va. 


Mail Order: Barometer of Social Change 


SEND NO MONEY, by Louis E. Asher and Edith Heal. A 
190 pp. Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey Aawenien fae ab pere: 


‘THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS HAS BEEN A BAROMETER OF CHANGES 
in America’s system of communication. R.F.D. routes grew 
from 82 in 1897 to 42,278 in 1912, and with them the busi- 
ness grew. Verily, as Mr. Asher says, Uncle Sam was an 
ally of the mail order business. ; 

Once automobiles and good roads became general, people 
from rural and isolated areas were no longer so dependent 


on the mail order catalogue. By car Minneapolis, Chicago 
Indianapolis, and Louisville were not far away; and shopping 
trips to big cities became part of the American pattern. Fast 
trains and the extension of bus lines reinforced the trend. 
To meet changing times, Wards and Sears opened retail 
stores in major shopping centers, and it looked for a while 
as if shopping from a catalogue was on its way out. 

The war will reverse the trend. A return to catalogue 
shopping seems inevitable now that bus and train schedules 
have been curtailed and America’s automobiles begin to dis- 
appear from the highways. Once the chief instrument for 
creating a desire for goods not obtainable in rural commu- 
nities, mail order houses will now be the best developed 
agency to meet an established taste for a wide variety of 
goods not found outside of big cities. 

How Richard Warren Sears evolved techniques to break 
down rural America’s distrust of the stranger, how he taught 
Americans to buy goods they had not seen from people they 
did not know is the story of “Send No Money.” And it 
is an absorbing story, rich in “inside dope” available only to 
those who worked with mail order houses in their early days. 

The growth of this enormous business is a study in trial 
and error; and it is good in times of confusion such as ours, 
when even the most optimistic begin to despair of errors 
made, to realize that growth comes through mistakes and 
it is important only that the errors be fewer than the good 
guesses. 

The authors have included numerous letters from the com- 
pany files. One from a woman who bought a cook stove 
that awed her and the whole community is folk poetry. 
The letters give us some indication of what it meant to 
people in isolated areas to get goods they dreamed about 
from places they knew only by name. 
Rantoul, Ill. AEROL ARNOLD 
Legal Sociology 


SOCIAL CONTROL THROUGH LAW, by Roscoe Pound. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 138 pp: Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


SOCIOLOGY OF LAW, by Georges Gurvitch. Philosophical Library and 
pence Book Co. 309 pp. Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
nec. 


Tue PounD BOOK IS AN EFFORT TO COMPRESS THE AUTHOR’S 
whole approach to law into four short lectures intelligible to 
laymen. As the third lecture in the same author’s “Contem- 
porary Juristic Theories” shows, he can come close to ac- 
complishing that formidable feat when he is touched with 
inspiration. These lectures lack that necessary touch, and 
suffer, in accuracy and also continuity, like the prior book, 
from being drawn off into constant attacks on a non-existent 
body of nameless American thinkers who, in the author's 
view, have managed somehow to exalt futilitarianism and 
absolutism at the same time. Yet in the first lecture there 


is found Pound’s best synthesis of the continental writing of 


this century. And in the closing pages there is a note new 
in his writing: an approach to the problem of more effec- 
tive “cooperation” within our government and without, 
which indicates that Pound’s next book may be more fruit- 
ful. Indeed the meaty introduction which Pound wrote to 
the Gurvitch book (after the lectures on “Social Control”) 
demonstrates how a new slant can invigorate analysis. The 
“new slant is perception of the difference between the seeing 
of things legal by a man of sociology, for “scientific” descrip- 
tion, and the seeing of the same things by a man of law, 
for immediate use in legal work, or in “jurisprudence” ad- 
dressed to legal work. 

The Gurvitch book itself further evidences the growing 
importance of legal sociology. It is hard reading, written 
for the small group of professionals in the field, and again 
for those whose major interest is theory. Unlike Ehrlich’s 
tich book on the subject, Gurvitch’s is meager in illustration 
and concrete application. Unlike Timasheff’s, it wisely sees 
the subject matter as extending to include not only the or- 
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WAR... 


What 


are its causes? Is capitalism responsi- 


Does human nature ble for it? 
make it inevitable? Would socialism pre- 
vent it? 


What has been its ef- 
fect on invention — 
and invention’s effect 
on it? 


How do society’s 
losses from it com- 
pare to losses from 
famine, epidemics, 
depression? 


How has international 
law dealt with it? 


What has been its 
function in primitive 
and civilized socie- 
ties? 


Is it possible to pre- 
dict? 


ale answers to these, and literally hundreds of 
other questions on war ate suggested in this two- 
volume work which summarizes fifteen years of 
collective research carried on at the University of 
Chicago—A Study of War, by Quincy Wright. 


In Volume I, the destructive intensity of modern 
warfare is shown, by facts and figures, to be forcing 
an increasing need in our civilization, in our time, 
of preventing war. The drives, the theories, the 
technologies, and the functions of hostilities are 
studied: 


In Volume II, Mr. Wright analyzes the causes 
of war and its control. The ways in which various 
economic and political factors combine to upset the 
equilibrium of peace are examined. Suggestions are 
made for estimating the probability of war under 
given circumstances, and the practical problem of 
war prevention recognized in all its aspects. 


A Study of War is a book for reading and reflec- 
tion, as well as a solid foundation work of refer- 
ence. It should be at the elbow of every writer, com- 
mentator, teacher, student, and theorist on the social 
phenomenon of war. With numerous statistical 
tables, maps, and diagrams; complete index; ap- 
pendixes. Over 1500 pages. 


A STUDY 
F WAR 


By Quincy Wright 
Professor of International Law, University of Chicago 


Two Volumes. Boxed, $15.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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ganized doctrine of the state legal machine, but also the less 
explicit and less fully organized ideas about right regulation 
which are found in the society and in its groups and classes. 
One main advance here is the author’s perception that “law’- 
phenomena are found, and need study, in the life of any sub- 
group within a larger society. One main lack is inadequate 
appreciation of the role of men, of those specialists who have 
vital importance as individuals in key positions and, above 
all, as members of a going craft at work with craft tradi- 
tions, techniques, skills. Here as in so much else, the Max 
Weber book which is shortly due to appear will provide 
necessary supplement to the existing books. 

Gurvitch’s lengthy survey and critique of prior literature 
centers on the theoretical writers. His estimate of American 
legal sociology is in consequence misleading; our monographic 
work is materially in advance of our “systematic” writing. 
Moreover, Gurvitch has missed the better “systematic” work, 
presumably because the titles did not serve as signposts: 
Bentley’s “Process of Government,” the early and last chap- 
ters of Common’s “Institutional Economics,” or C. J.) Fried: 
rich’s “Constitutional Government and Politics.” ‘There 
ought to be some way of warning European scholars that 
the proof of American legal and social “science” lies very 
largely in the doing. 

The book serves to point vigorously the need for Amer- 
ican legal sociology to gather itself together more “syste- 
matically,” and to find out explicitly what kind of prose it 
has been managing to talk all these years, and how amazingly 
far the game has gotten without discernible communication 
among the players. Gurvitch’s theory of the entrance of 
fresh material and outlook into organized “law” is not only 
the best since Kantorowicz but it represents an advance over 
the latter’s deep but neglected work. 


Columbia University School of Law K. N. LLrewEL_yn 


Yankee Town 
THE SOCIAL LIFE OF A MODERN COMMUNITY, by W. Lloyd 

Warner and Paul S. Lunt. Yale University Press. 460 pp. Price $4, 

postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

For THE PAST DECADE, LLoyp WARNER AND ASSOCIATES HAVE 
been probing the social anatomy of a New England city, 
with instruments whetted on prior anthropological research 
in non-literate societies. Their analytical tools work. This, 
the first six volumes comprising the Yankee City series, 
makes fresh advances on every front of sociological inquiry. 
There is little in the way of sparkling idiom but much 
of integrated analysis which shows in detail the basic in- 
terlocking of the local society, culture, and social personali- 
ties. 

The class structure is conceived as the dominant organiz- 
ing principle of the community. A set of operations has 
been developed for reliably distributing a total population, 
of some 17,000 persons, in a sixfold class hierarchy, rang- 
ing from “upper-upper” to “lower-lower.” The characteristic 
kinship structure, cliques, ethnic composition, formal asso- 
ciations, income and expenditures, political participations, 
reading matter and symbolic behavior are recorded for each 
of the strata distinguished in terms of prestige-gradients. 
Thus, by focusing on the class framework of this society, 
the authors translate into demonstrable fact what is so often 
a functionalist cliché — the essential interrelatedness of ap- 
parently disparate behavior and institutions. The book is 
by all odds the most elaborate and instructive anatomiza- 
tion of an urban community that has yet been effected. 

Having said this, and precisely because the general ex- 
cellence of the study merits rigorous standards of evalua- 
tion, one must note inadequacies. 

The discussion of class structure is cast in almost wholly 
static terms—an emphasis which probably derives from the 
authors’ functionalist orientation. Little is said of the dy- 
namics of the class system. Forces which make not only 
for mobility of personnel within the structure but also 


"hierarchy, their evidence,is adequate. But this is a perilously 


for change in the structure itself are virtually ignored. }y 
Despite allusions to lineage and ancestral achievements, {1 
there is no systematic examination of changes in the criteria Ms 


and determinants of class position 1n such fashion that }) 
Yankee-City-1932 is identified as a particular moment in a i 
As a result we are given a |i 
picture of a basically stable and practically unchanging class 
system—a picture which may or may not conform to the f 


continuing historical process. 


facts. 


In another sense also, the authors imply a degree of 6 
stability in the class structure which cannot be tested by | 
the evidence at hand. In their otherwise lucid account of | 


techniques for “placing” people in the class hierarchy, there 
is one significant omission: a statement of the degree of 
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consensus in these placements, particularly among persons ff 
who themselves occupy disparate positions in the hierarchy. ¥ 

fr 


If “in the final analysis individuals were placed by the 
evaluations of the members of Yankee City itself,” then 
the findings imply an extraordinary degree of consensus 
among this population, since only .84 percent of some 17,- 
000 persons could not be placed. What conventions were 


differently evaluated by superiors, compeers~and inferiors? 

There is some indication that the authors reify their six- 
fold classification; that is, think of six strata as authentic 
in a sense in which three or nine or twelve would not 
be. This is evident when they observe that the class dis- 
tribution of Yankee City “does not conform to the ‘pyra- 
midal’ form into which the class population is usually 
thought to fall.” But surely the “form” of the distribution is 
a function of the nicety with which classes are discriminat- 
ed. A further differentiation of the lower-lowers (into 
pariahs, Lumpenproletariat, and so on) might well lead to 
a “diamond-shaped” distribution, just as a pyramidal pro- 


file comes into being if the Yankee City strata are recom- | 


bined into three major classes. The authors are not entirely 
clear on this score: do they consider class differentiation 
as a continuum segmented by them for convenience or as 
a series of abrupt empirical discontinuities? 

By stressing esteem or prestige gradients as the gist of 
the class structure, they seem to have over-reacted to their 
original “general economic interpretation.” 
only to assert that contemporary income, wealth and oc- 
cupation are insufficient to assign all members of the com- 
munity to their “correct” positions within the prestige- 


adopted by the authors in classifying persons who were 


narrow conception of an “economic” interpretation. Uns 
fortunately, the volume does not include case studies of 
families who, over a period of generations, have not had 
their claims to upper-upper status validated by “economic” 
criteria which must serve as means for maintaining the be- 
havioral attributes of that status. The occurrence of lags 

in the imputation of status after changes in the objective 

determinants of status is to be expected. We may hazard 

the guess that, had historical dimensions been taken into 

account, the initial dilemma of a “general economic in- 

terpretation” or a cultural interpretation would have been 

perceived as a pseudo-problem. 

This reader, for one, would like to learn more of the 
relations between position in the prestige-hierarchy and po-. 
sition in the authority-hierarchy, with respect to important 
decisions within the community. Where are the loci of 
control? The study contains highly suggestive remarks on 
various techniques for the exercise of authority by the up- 
per strata and an illuminating comparison of the class com- 
position of the voting population and of the political officials. 
Yet there is no detailed analysis of the structure of effec- 
tive control comparable to the Lynds’ discussion of “a 
pattern of business class control” in their “Middletown inl 
Transition.” We learn who reads which newspapers, but 
nothing of the pressures which fix the policy of the “re- 
spectable” daily paper and the “highly colored” weekly. 


If they intend 


io what extent are the exclusion devices, adopted by up- 
per-uppers to subordinate other strata, effective controls over 
those persons who do not seek intimate association with the 
local patricians? Is there an opposition-élite who challenge 
the authority and criteria of status of the topmost stratum? 
One such repudiation of lineage as a valid claim to status 
is noted in a series of generalized case studies, but more 
systematic data are needed to assess the waning, constant, 
or waxing influence of the upper strata. ee 

An important methodologic omission should be noted. 
The authors have not exploited the study of “deviant cases” 
which usually enrich our understanding of modal pat- 
terns documented by statistics. What, for example, accounts 
for some 3.5 percent of the lower-lower class being found 
in the “professional and proprietary” occupations, which 
are typically upper and middle class. What of those upper- 
upper families whose income overlaps that of some lower- 
lower families? And since houses are “symbols of status,” 
what explains the fact that some lower-uppers live in Each 
“small houses in state of bad repair” whereas some lower- $3" 
lowers live in “large houses in state of good repair”? <A 
detailed exploration of such ostensible deviations from the 
central pattern would doubtless provide a further cogent VIRGINIA’S 
test of the general hypotheses set forth in the research. 


Finally, a word on the presentation of findings and, ad- SOCIAL AWAKENING 


mittedly, this is a matter of taste and economy. With the 


By ARTHUR W. JAMES 
Former Commissioner 
of Public Welfare of the State of Virginia 


THE STATE BECOMES 
A SOCIAL WORKER 


A study of the growth of the public 
welfare function of state and local gov- 
ernment as interpreted by the adminis- 
trators and social service directors of 
the department of public welfare of 
the State of Virginia. Authoritative and 
complete. 


A detailed, authentic story of the back- 


notable exception of the chapter om association, the last half ground and inauguration of an out- 
of the volume is largely a verbal translation of statistical standing state social welfare depart- 
data; a translation which adds little by way of analysis to ie ale aie Pas csin aay 
what is found in the tables. Such repetition is numerical Deal T. Veoee S ‘ 


and verbal terms might well be avoided, especially since 
the basic data are to be compiled in a separate volume. 

However, these critical remarks must be read within the GARRETT AND MASSIE, INC 
context of the over-all estimate. The initial volume gives : : : 
so much that is good, one is led to demand even more. Pub ner 
Moreover, criticism must be wholly provisional; it is al- RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
together possible that the inadequacies noted will be taken 
care of in the succeeding volumes of one of the most ex- 
citing sociological enterprises in recent decades. ‘ij 
Columbia University . Rosert K. Merton THE ROLE OF THE RACES 

IN OUR FUTURE CIVILIZATION ” 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONVENTIONS: THEIR INTERPRETATION : 

AnD Revision, by Conley Hall Dillon. University of North Carolina 


Press. 272 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. — Just issued! The indispensable pamphlet (112 
AMONG THOSE WHO HAVE WATCHED THE OPERATIONS OF THE pages) on race relationships in America, Asia and 


International Labor Organization for more than twenty Africa. Over 100 pages of brilliant contributions 
years it will be generally agreed that its procedures, and from the pens of 
perhaps its constitution, call for amendment. Apart from 


Order of your Book Seller or direct of the publishers. 


Protecting Labor Standards 


those, not very numerous, who would like to see the organi- Pearl S, Buck Harry Paxton Howard 
zation assume the right of direct international legislation, Sir Norman Angell William W. Krauss 
binding upon all member states, on the ground that progress Hon, Lawrence W. Cramer Bruno Lasker 
is too slow, two flaws are often commented upon: available Hon. T, T. Lew John H. Lathrop 
e z ee: < : Lin Yutang Haridas T, Muzumdar 
methods to secure legally binding interpretations of ILO He WiicaiNah lahat" Noseent 
conventions are ineffective and cumbersome; there is nO con- Anup Singh Hovkckcd Paiasone 
stitutional provision for the revision of conventions. Walter White 5. K. Ratcliffe 

As regards the former problem, a certain elasticity of pro- Adriaan J. Barnouw Rose Quong 
visions embodied in ILO conventions has been helpful in that Ruediger Bilden Emory Ross 
it has permitted member states to fit their new obligations Bjarne Braatoy Kate Chambers Seelye 
; ; : ey aaaKe di- Elmer A. Carter Monroe Sweetland 
into their respective legal structures and administrative tradi Teh pe Hipale a bi 
tions. But all vagueness is abhorrent to the legal mind. It Lester B--Grancer Ocanld Cantcentv nia 
detests uncertainty and delay when it em necessary to ie ae 
ascertain the intentions of the convention makers. : 

As for the need for machinery to revise the international . Edited by Dr, Harry W, Laidler 
conventions, the case has been well put by one of the Purchase today from 


organization’s former directors, Harold Butler: “Social legis- ea ea RE Oe ae 
lation is not static but dynamic. There is no absolute ideal es tee 

which, once achieved, represents finality.” 112 East 19th Street, New York City 

The present work addresses itself to both the problems Single copies 50c 10 copies $3.50 

‘named. As Ambassador Winant says in his foreword, the 

author’s approach to them is able and scholarly. He analyses 
procedure as it has evolved from the start and suggests 
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remedies for its defects. Although the work is limited to the 
legal phases of its subject, it is important for the interested 
layman, too. The war objectives of the United Nations 
demand a large advance in the protection of labor standards 
through international. action; and to be sound that advance 
must be supported by an effective legal procedure. In this 
connection, it is comforting to learn that the legal difficulties 
encountered by the ILO have delayed but by no means 
frustrated the progressive realization of its objects. And it is 
gratifying that the tendency of the courts, practically every- 
where, has been to interpret the intentions of the international 
body liberally, not only with respect to their nationals but 
also in the extension of the agreed guarantees to alien 
workers. 


New York Bruno LASKER 


Home Town Democracy 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE DEMOCRACY WORK, by Eugene T. Lies. 

pe ee Press. 131 pp. Price $1.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
THE AUTHOR WANTS DEMOCRACY TO FUNCTION IN THE OLD 
home town. But he is too astute to believe that it can be 
made to function by a periodic visit to the polls. The chief 
value of this book is that it makes the everyday needs of 
the community come alive and indicates what John Smith 
and Eva Jones can do about them. 

Mr. Lies follows closely the procedures suggested by 
Thorndike in his “Your City.” There are questions, for 
example, we need to ask about our schools: the average age 
of teachers; whether new blood is being brought into the 
system; whether teachers are selected on a merit basis; their 
average salary; the educational equipment of school board 
members; the instructional cost per student as compared with 
that of other cities. There are questions we need to ask 
about library facilities; recreational opportunities; social wel- 
fare services; the local government; provision for leisure; 
provision for cooperation between young and old; questions 
about chambers of commerce and trade unions; about youth 
counselling; about crime, the police, and the courts. 

These are day by day matters that concern the citizen— 
matters that are within the competence of everyone, and in 
the handling of which everyone can be effective—if he wants 
to be. 

This is a modest little book. It begins with a modest ques- 
tion: “What can I, just an average person, do to make this 
thing we call ‘democracy’ strong?” It quietly points to very 
simple things that need to be attended to at home and 
right around the corner—simple things that, added together, 
total up to the decent life we want. 

And because they total up to the decent life we want, they 
are the sure way to the only kind of victory we ought to 
want. : 


New York 
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Record of a Remarkable Experiment 


YOUTH IN THE (CCC, by Kenneth Holland and Frank Ernest Hill. 
-American Council on Education. 263 pp. Price $2.25, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


WHEN THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CoRPS WAS PROJECTED IN 
March 1933, there were thirteen million unemployed, and 
thousands of idle youths. 

“Our primary task” proclaimed President Roosevelt in his 
first inaugural, “is to set people to work; our second task 
is to conserve our national resources.’ He proposed to set 
hundreds of idle boys at useful healthy work and apply their 
work to augment the value of the national domain. It 
proved to be the most popular of the New Deal measures. 

The record of the CCC achievements for a single year, 
1940, is worth recalling: 287,117 acres of trees were planted; 
945,491 acres put under insect-pest control; 8,036 miles of 
truck-trails made; 564,639 check dams and 907 reservoirs 
built; 2,501 miles of fire-breaks and 3,666 buildings for public 


use constructed; 877,678 man-days of work spent in fighting): 
forest fires. [ 
The drain on the public treasury by family relief was lest 
sened by the sums sent home to their needy families by the) 
enrollees. The cost of the enterprise was high, but, in com-): 
petent opinion, it was more than offset by the values, physi-[ 
cal and moral, which it achieved. In the words of the authors}: 
of this study: “Whatever its future may be, the CCC will} 
long be remembered in America.” | 
Some mistakes in administration undoubtedly occurred.) 
Certain people believe that to superimpose education upon | 
the original program of work and conservation was Over-| 
loading the curriculum. A more obvious defect was the multi-} 
plicity of bosses set over the movement: the federal depart-} 
ments of War, Agriculture and Interior, the Bureau of Bi-| 
ology, Animal Industry, Parks, the TVA, the Land Office, } 
the Veterans, even the Bureau of Indian Affairs. “It is a} 
miracle,” say the authors, “that so disjoined an organization }) 
functioned as it did.” 
Most of the boys were faithful. Some suffered from 
homesickness and one fifth of the enrollees, after a few days} 
or weeks, went “over the hill.” The majority, although the | 
victims of poverty, seemed to hold no one," least of all the} 
government, responsible for their plight, averring their faith 
in democracy—‘the best government in the world.” | 
The book is too long, too repetitious, but it is a valuable 
record of a remarkable industrial experiment showing how | 
the disease of unemployment can best be handled. 
Keene, N. Y. PrestoniA Mann Martin 


The Color Line—A New Interpretation 


COLOR AND HUMAN NATURE: Necro PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
In A NorTHERN City, by W. Lloyd Warner, Buford H, Junker, Walter 
A. Adams. Prepared for the American Youth Commission. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 301 pp. Price $2.25, postpaid 
.by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Tus sTUDY, ONE IN THE SERIES PREPARED FOR THE AMERICAN 
Youth Commission, analyzes the personality problems pecu- 
liar to Negro youth, attributing them primarily to intra-racial | 
discriminations of color and secondarily to class and sex. 
Thirty-two types of social personality are hypothetically 
evolved from the criteria of sex; upper, upper-middle, lower- 
middle, and lower class status; and darkskin, passable, light- 
skin and brownskin shades of skin color. Incidentally these. 
various “class color types” will probably be confusing to the 
average reader. Wide sampling of Chicago Negroes reveals 
that they suffer directly with the degree of visibility of 
Negroid characteristics and inversely with their lack of status) 
and that women suffer color discriminations more poignantly 
than men. 

Only members of the upper or upper-middle classes become 
race leaders by compensating for darkskin or by proclaiming 
race loyalty if they are of passable color. Lightskin men and 
women are shown to suffer few traumatic experiences if 
they value adjustment over attainment of higher social status. 

Brownskin men and women are alleged to be happiest, as 
they can identify themselves with groups ranging from light- 
skin to darkskin. Persons of northern background and 
education incline toward lightskin, upper class status, where- 
as southern background and education make for identity with 
darkskin, lower class Negroes. 4 
Provided more basic personality conflict is absent, color is 
the determining factor in successful adjustment. Cases of 
psychoneuroses cited are characterized by indecision as to 
identity with Negroes due to a childhood dominated by white 
women. The propagation by lightskin women of an exclusive 
mulatto class is suggested as partial solution of the color 
problem, but the authors recognize its impracticability. . 

There has been perhaps too great a tendency in this book 
to develop the idea that color accounts tor the class. A large 
group of the lower class were unskilled migrants from th 
South and on relief and dark. The cases presented show t 
it was not being dark which accounted for their being 
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The International Journal of Re- 
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With the aid of appropriate drawings this little 
booklet points out how women at work may keep 
themselves ‘‘physically fit, mentally alert and 
spiritually strong.’? Suggested exercises for vari- 
ous types of occupations are suggested and a brief 


bibliography Is included. Illustrations by Mildred . 
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in the Pacific Coast States, including Alcatraz, San Quentin, and ten other institutions. 


relief, but rather it was not being prepared for the demands 
of urban industry. Moreover, it is not quite fair to blame the 
Negro for his evaluation of colors, when color as well as 
other physical traits are evaluated by the majority group for 
the Negro. The selection of the cases presented can be ques- 
tioned because of the frequency with which clinical cases are 
presented by the authors as normal personalities. 

Implications are suggested for treatment when family dis- 
organization is precipitated by color discriminations as prac- 
ticed within the family or projected into its darker members 
when frustrations are imposed by life outside of the family. 

It is interesting to note that social scientists, such as the 
authors, are just beginning to discover a cause of “personality 
problems” in Negroes which social workers have recognized 
for a long time. The probable explanation is that when the 
social scientists discover one or two cases representing what 
they consider a new phenomenon they write reams on the 
subject, whereas social workers who have encountered 
thousands of similar cases over the years write practically 
nothing about them for publication. It is true that a few 
social workers such as Maurine La Barre, editor of publica- 
tions, Family Welfare Association of America, Eileen Blackey, 
formerly director of social work training, University of 
Hawaii, and Elizabeth Grant Watkins have recently called 
attention to the connection between color and personality 
problems in short magazine articles. But these are only the 
“exceptions which prove the rule.” 

The facts seem to be that in the field under discussion 
social scientists write too much on matters about which they 
know too little, and social workers too little on subjects about 
which they know a great deal. If one were to make a 
recommendation to social workers it would be that there is 
much they can contribute from time to time to the field of 
the social sciences from material buried in the case work 
files of social agencies, which would be valuable material 
for the understanding of human behavior. Social workers 
can speak with much more conviction about personality 
problems because they can bulwark their findings with many 
more cases than can the social scientist. 

Negro social workers who study the Warner-Junker-Adams 
analysis may become more intelligent and sympathetic about 
the disintegrating effects of color lines, provided they them- 
selves do not harbor serious conflicts due to discriminations. 
They may expect to deal with the brownskin and darkskin 
masses, as these are at the bottom of the social and economic 
scale and manifest dependent temperament, identifying 
sociological father, God, and “the relief’ with benevolent 
white folks dominating the clients’ southern background. 


ForresTER B. WAsHINGTON 
Atlanta University School of Social Work 


Housing Administration Close-Up 


STATE HOUSING AGENCIES, by Dorothy Schaffter. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 808 pp. Price $7.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE STATES, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM THE FEDERAL AND MUNICI- 
pal governments, can and should play a powerful part in 
improving housing conditions in time of war as well as in 
time of peace, but have failed to do so. Professor Schaffter 
has made a comprehensive study—the first of its kind—of 
what has been done to date in the ten states which have had 
a state program of some kind or other. The character and 
administrative aspects of each of these programs range from 
the innocuous and unimportant to trail-blazing and impres- 
sive demouistrations. 

Although the author includes a history of the legislation 
on which each state program is based, her approach is pri- 
marily that of the student of administration. She has taken 
a magnifying glass and scrutinized the personnel, the budgets, 

€ promises and the achievements. In presenting her find- 
ings she has pulled no punches. : 

Professor Schaffter summarizes the various theoretical plans 
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for state housing agencies which have been published by non- |) 


official sources. She describes the different administrative 
set-ups in existing state housing agencies, and discusses the 
present and potential powers and programs of these agencies. 
Finally, she gives her own views on what she believes the 


most desirable form of state agency, its staff, budget, func- / 


tions, and relationship to other levels of government. 
Some readers may feel that there is too much detail, and 


a tendency to discuss policy and legislation where they are | 


not relevant to the main study—administration. It is dif- 
ficult to draw the line at the point where policy and legisla- 
tion affect or do not affect problems of administration. The 
advantages flowing from the author’s decision to state facts, 
rather than omit them, outweigh the disadvantages. The 
basic research has been so meticulously done that no one will 
ever have to retrace the steps that Professor Schaffter has 
taken in gathering the material for this volume. A gold mine 
of information for the student of housing administration will 
be found in the sixty-five tables and charts. 

Ira S. Ropsins 
Counsel to the New York State Commissioner of Housing 


New Books Received 


A MILLION YEARS OF HUMAN PROGRESS, by Ira D. Cardiff. 
Dorset House. 147 pp. Price $2. 


AGENDA FOR A POSTWAR WORLD (with maps), by J. B. Condliffe. 
Norton. 232 pp. Price $2.50. 


DOLLAR COTTON—A Novet, by John Faulkner. Harcourt, Brace. 306 
pp. Price $2.50. 


ACTION IN THE EAST, by O. D. Gallagher. 
300 pp. Price $2.50. 


BILLY MITCHELL, by Emile Gauvreau and Lester Cohen. Dutton. 
303 pp. Price $2.50. 


PAN AMERICAN PROGRESS, by Philip Leonard Green. 
House. 214 pp. Price $2. 


NEW WORLD CONSTITUTIONAL HARMONY: A_ Pan-Ameri- 
CANADIAN PanoraMa. Columbia Law Review, Columbia University. 53 
pp. Price $1. 


Doubleday, Doran. 


Hastings 
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THE PRODIGAL WOMEN, by Nancy Hale. Scribners. 704 pp. Price $3. — 


DOGS AGAINST DARKNESS—THE Srory oF THE SEEING Eye, by 
Dickson Hartwell. Dodd, Mead. 236 pp. Price $3. = 


AMERICA IN TRANSITION, by John A. Kinneman and Richard Ge 


Browne. McGraw-Hill. 581 pp. Price $3.50. 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITY—A Stupy 1N THE POLITICS OF 


Reconstruction, by Right Honorable Sir Halford J. MacKinder. Holt. 
219 pp. Price $2.50. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND GERMANY, by W. A. McConagha. 
University of North Carolina Press. 199 pp. Price $2.50. é 


RETREAT TO VICTORY, by Allan A. Michie. Alliance. 492 pp. Price $3> 
ATTACK, by F. O. Miksche. Random House. 267 pp. Price $2.50. 


THE UNITED NATIONS OF THE WORLD: A TREATISE oN How To 


Win THE Peace, by Haridas T. Muzumdar. Universal Publishing Co. 
288 pp. Price $2.50. : 


LENIN ON THE AGARIAN QUESTION, by Anna Rochester. Inter- 
national Publishers. 224 pp. Price $2.50. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION—A History 


oF CoLoniaL AMERICA (with maps), by Max Savelle. Holt. 773 pp. 
Price $5. 


SABOTAGE!—Tue Secrer War Acainst AMERICA, by Michael Sayers 
and Albert E. Kahn, Harper. 266 pp. Price $2.50. f , 


THE WAR OF NATIONAL LIBERATION, by Joseph Stalin. Inter- 
national Publishers. 61 pp. Price 75 cents. 


THE DRUMS OF MORNING, by Phili 5 
tesa 6a? ie Peet , by. ilip Van Doren Stern. Doubleday, 


THE RAFT, by Robert Trumbull. Holt. 204 pp. Price $2.50. 
ALL-AMERICAN, by John R. Tunis. Harcourt, Brace. 245 pp. Price $2. 


CASTOR OIL AND QUININE: Once a Docror Atways a Docto y 
George Wonson Vandergrift, M.D. Dutton. 252 pp. Price $3. * 


CIVILIAN MORALE, edited by Goodwi 2 H 
463, po. Bricet S475: edi y Goodwin Watson. Reynal & Hitchcock, 


TABOO—A Socrotocicat Stupy, b 
versity Press. 393 pp. Price $4. ye ee 


Stanford Uni- 
£ 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS, G. i 
907 pp. Price $4, with thumb index; $3.50 ieee eens 


HISPANIC AMERICAN ESSAYS—A Memortat To JamMEs ALEXAN 
Rosertson, edited by A. Curti ilgus. iversi i 
Eee he sand is Wilgus. University of North Carol 

WORLD ORGANIZATION—A Barancre SHEET OF THE 


First G 
EXPERIMENT, A symposium of the Institute of World i 
American Council on Public Affairs. "426 ae Pee a3.78 cine 
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To tight Martin Dies 


you have got to know him and his gang! 


A SPECIAL NATION SUPPLEMENT ON MARTIN DIES — to be published early 


aed The Nation will tell the complete story of the Congressional Committee which 
egan as a third-rate political circus but swiftly developed into a first-rate menace to demo- 
She processes. How information on fascist groups has gathered dust in the Committee files 
4 e Mr. Dies and his colleagues chased headlines from Washington to Texas. Profiles of 
a e Committee members themselves and the rogues’ gallery of ex-convicts, labor spies, and 
confidence” men who have helped them libel this country’s most esteemed liberals. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT AND A BIGGER NATION—Beginning this month, The Nation 


OOOO ere 
will add four pages to its regular 32-page issues with the publication of a new weekly section, 
Political War, edited by J. Alvarez del Vayo. This will present reports from all the countries 
fighting the Axis, and from neutral countries as well, not as isolated news items but interpreted 
and related to the general struggle against fascism. It will examine methods of propaganda 
and the utilization of the democratic forces for victory. It will fight against every effort of 
capitulationists and appeasers to compromise the hope of a people’s peace. 


ALSO A SPECIAL LABOR ISSUE, planned for early Fall and double in size, which will 


deal frankly with the issues that now confront trade unions, and will examine proposals that 
might serve as a basis for achieving organic unity within the labor movement. It will show 
the role that labor can play in reorganizing our production front on a total war footing; and 
will analyze methods of strengthening the working relationship between labor and the national 
administration for the common cause of a democratic victory and a democratic peace. 


A Special Offer to Survey-Graphic Readers 


34 WEEKS OF THE NATION AND A FREE COPY $ 
OF THE NATION’S 1942 YEAR BOOK FOR ONLY 


e enduring Nation contributions by 


some of the most dis- 
tinguished writers, and a 


FREE! Bis paseo a esteion'st = Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 


will be an unforgettable 
reading experience — for 
every thinking American. 
This 104-page volume, 
53% x 7%, illustrated and 
printed on a rich white 
antique paper, is bound 
in an attractive, two-color 
Bristol cover. The Na- 
tion offers you this unique 
book FREE with a spe- 
cial money-saving com- 
bination described in this 
announcement. Among 
the contributions to this 

remarkable book are: 
Letter to The Living, a 
story of captive France, 
by Walter Van Tillburg 
se \\ Clark —Jews After the 
wf = War, by Reinhold Nie- 
———— a buhr — U.S.A. 1950, by. 
Walter Millis—The Decision is Simple, by Brooks Atkinson— 
| To a Liberal in Office, by John Dos Passos—The Pope’s 
Neutrality, by C. A. Borgese—Revolution by (Consent, by 
Harold J. Laski—World War III? by J. Alvarez _del Vayo— 
Are Critics Important? by Joseph Wood Krutch—Luce Think- 
ing, by Freda Kirchway—Cordell Hull—The Great Anar- 
chronism, by Robert Bendiner—One Morning The World 
Woke Up, by Oscar Williams—Return of a Native, by John 
-T. Whitaker—Paris in the Morning, a story, by Ida Treat— 
Politics of Attack, by Norman Angell—The Hour of Elation, 

~ by Jonathan Daniels, and cartoons by Low. 


THE NATION e 55 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York City 


As a Survey Graphic Reader, I want to take advantage 
of your special offer of 34 Weeks of The Nation for $2 


for which I enclose my remittance. Make sure that this 


will include all special supplements. And mail me at 
once my FREE copy of The Nation’s 1942 Year Book. 
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Extra Postage—70c for Canadian and Foreign 
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CHINESE IN THE UNITED STATES TODAY 
(Continued from page 419) 


so-called Chinatown in Minneapolis. In June, when the city 
turned out to welcome fifteen war heroes from the East 
Coast, tiny Chinese-Americans wearing their gay costumes 
waved welcome to the visiting celebrities. The flag of the 
Republic of China elicited thundering applause. The pro- 
prietor of the city’s only Oriental. gift shop liquidated his 
business last winter ‘at the height of a busy Christmas season 
and entered a war industry. His wife, likewise a Chinese- 
American, works in the same plant. An American-born, 
University-of-Minnesota-trained master in architecture found 
work in a war industry—the first technical job he has held 
since his graduation fifteen years ago. Previously he had to 
be satisfied with managing his father’s restaurant, but now, 
his American-born, business-trained wife is doing that. 

In the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia communities, shortage 
of help has been acute for so long that not even labor im- 
ported from other cities can ease the situation. In New York, 
students who used to earn money as “extra waiters” during 
the weekends have found employment in industries working 
on lease-lend material for China. The China Institute in 
America has placed many trained young men in American 
industry as technicians, chemists, and engineers. 

An officer of the China Institute, Dr. B. A. Liu, has been 
making a tour of the large universities to get in touch with 
Chinese students, many of them stranded in this country as 
a result of the war. The Department of State announced in 
April that such students would be given opportunities to 
gain practical experience or be assisted financially to complete 
their technical training. The response of American industry 
has been heartening. Industrial, transportation, and scientific 
organizations have absorbed many scientific and technical 
students. Other students hope for employment in educational 
institutions, libraries, foundations, hospitals, publishing 
houses; and as translators. Meanwhile, those who need to 
complete their training are being assisted by the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the State Department. More than a 
hundred have been awarded temporary grants to continue 
with their courses or to take up practical training in line 
with their studies. (More recently the Chinese government 
has delegated the responsibility of supervising the education 
and training of Chinese students in this country to a com- 
mittee headed by Dr. T. V. Soong, Chinese foreign minister, 
now in Washington.) 


In the Armed Services 


PorTLAND’s CHINESE COMMUNITY SENT A CONTINGENT OF 
thirty-three trained pilots to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
before December 7. With America in the war as an ally, those 
now in training will be pilots in the United States Air Force. 
The Generalissimo has urged Chinese men here to enlist in 
the armed forces of the United States as ‘a demonstration of 
China’s complete cooperation with the United Nations. The 
removal of restrictions in the United States Navy and Naval 
Reserve has started a drive for 500 Chinese as apprentice 
seamen. Heretofore, Chinese were restricted to enlistment as 
messmen arid stewards. The recent requirements for enlist- 
ment are American citizenship; ability to pass the navy’s 
physical examination; age seventeen to thirty-one for the 
navy and seventeen to fifty for the naval reserve. 

New York’s Chinatown cheered itself hoarse when the 
first draft numbers drawn were for Chinese-Americans. Some 
below-age boys tried to pass on their “Chinese age,” which 
is often a year or two older than the American count. Since 
their birth certificates told a different tale, they had to be 
patient and wait. 

There are only eleven Chinese-Americans of draft age in 
Butte, Mont., and all have enlisted or are serving Uncle Sam 
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in some other way. One in the army was promoted to be 
sergeant, and has gone overseas. A family with three sons 
has one in the medical corps, another in the army air corps, 
the third in the navy. In another family with three sons one, 
an engineer, is in the East in a lease-lend organization, and 
the other two, both engineering students, are reserves in the 
air corps until they graduate. ‘ 

K. S. Jue, president of the Shiu Hing Benevolent Society, 
speaking of home front activities, said: “San Francisco has 
gone over the top in its recent Red Cross drive. We raised 
$18,000 for the campaign. In the Defense Bond Drive, we 
bought over $30,000.” This is in addition to all the war relief 
the Chinese here have been sending to China and in re- 
sponse to the demands of relatives across the Pacific. 


Civil Rights for Our Chinese Allies 


Tus YEAR, AT THE RECENT CONVENTION OF THE CALIFORNIA 
League of Women Voters in San Francisco, the following 
resolution was passed: 


Recognizing the racial discrimination shown in several Asiatic 
Exclusion Acts passed by our government over a period of sixty 
years, the California League of Women Voters - accepts its re- 
sponsibility for education as to the history and effects of the 
Exclusion Acts leading toward effective opposition to racial dis- 
crimination in immigration laws, and asks that the National 
League send material to all State Leagues. 


It ‘is significant that this step towards righting an old 
wrong should come from California, where the Chinese 
exclusion movement first saw birth as a state issue, gradually 
to become national policy. While the exclusion sections of 
the Immigration Act of 1924 were aimed primarily at the 
rapidly increasing immigration of Japanese picture-brides in 
the early years of the twentieth century, they worked even 
more hardship among the Chinese immigrants. The solution 
to the problem of Oriental immigration promises to be not 
exclusion by law, but intelligent restriction and selection of 
those who desire admittance into the country. It seems to the 
Chinese that those of us not born here should be eligible to 
become citizens through a process of naturalization as do 
those who come from other lands; and that the right to own 
property as citizens should be acknowledged. Surely racial 
discrimination should not be directed against those who are 
America’s Allies in the Far East and are helping here in 
every way to win the war. 

It has long been recognized that “cheap labor” was not 
eliminated by the series of exclusion laws. Immediately after 
the passing of those laws, “cheap labor” was supplied by 
incoming Mexicans and Filipinos. 

Every thinking Chinese in this country and in China hopes 
that the American people will advance the social, political, 
and economic status of the Chinese in the United States. To 


be fighting for freedom and democracy in the Far East, at © 
the cost of seven million lives in five years of hard, long, — 


bitter warfare, and to be denied equal opportunity in the 
greatest of democracies, seems the height of irony. With the 
absorption of the Chinese in industry and the proof that 
they are good workers, loyal citizens, and faithful to the 
United Nations’ cause, racial barriers and prejudices should 
break down now and for all time. 

In California, today, there are fourth generation Ameri- 
cans—Chinese-Americans who speak no Chinese. They live 
on close terms with their American neighbors, enjoy the 
same recreation and health facilities offered to their fellow 
citizens. For them the present crisis is another stepping stone 


toward complete assimilation. No longer do Americans think ; 


of the Chinese as mysterious Orientals from a little known 
land. Most of these Chinese living among them are fellow 
citizens. The rest of them, as well as their cousins in the old 


country, are Allies. The crisis of December 7 has emanci- ~ 


pated the Chinese in the United States. It is up to the 
American people to effect the emancipation by law. 
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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC.—129 Ea st 
52nd Street, New York City. Promotes 
study of the economic, political and social 
problems in the Far East with particular 


reference to the United States and the 
Pacific area. Program includes research; 
regional conferences; publications,  fort- 


nightly bulletin Far Eastern Survey, books, 
pamphlets; radio program. Membership open 
to interested American citizens. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GERMAN FREEDOM, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Chairman, an association 
of Americans which supports the struggle for 
democracy of anti-Hitler German groups 
and distributes information about German 
conditions to the American public. Publica- 
tions; INSIDE GERMANY REPORTS, based on con- 
fidential information, IN RE: GERMANY, A crit- 
ical Bibliography. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS) 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Vennsylvania, Clarence E, Pickett, 
Executive Secretary. ‘‘Whatever concerns 
human beings in distress, whatever may 
help free individuals, groups and_ nations 
from fear, hate or narrowness—these are 
subjects for the Committee’s consideration.” 
Maintains civilian relief operations in war 
zones, notably England, China, unoccupied 
France; assists refugees and aliens in the 
United States and Latin America; enrolls 
students and other volunteers for socially 
significant work projects, sponsors Institutes 
of International Relations, etc., to promote 
study of economic, social and religious bases 
for peace and post-war reconstruction. 


Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 
concerned itself with protection of rights of 
Jews. Activities now embrace situation in 
United States, Latin-America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against anti- 


Semitic propaganda, combating economic 
discrimination, law and legislation with a 
view to strengthening democracy, political 


representation on behalf of rights of Jews, 
and amelioration of conditions for refugees; 
participation in war program of United 
States; preparation for reestablishment of 
Jewish rights at end of war, | 5 
Toward this end it has set up, in cooperation 
with the World Jewish Congress, an Insti- 
tute of Jewish Affairs now studying facts 
of Jewish life with a view to cotaniisbity 
basis on which rights may be claimed at en 
of war. : : ‘ 
Also engaged, together with World Jewish 
Congress, in political negotiations with demo- 
cratic governments with a view to securing 
sympathetic support for post-war rights. 
Has recently established _ Inter-American 
Jewish Council for inter-American Jewish 
community cooperation in belialf of. post-war 
Jewish reconstruction and strengthening of 
democracy. 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


AMERICAN LABOR EDUCATION SERVICE, 437 
West 59th Street, New York City. Na- 
tional workers’ education agency serving all 
branches of the labor movement through 
educational advisory assistance; experiments 
in teaching methods; conferences for leaders 
and workers; leadership training; study 
ublications ; eneral information _ service. 
National tcanerenins Eleanor G. Coit, 
Director. 
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F NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Economic and International Planning 


B’NAI B’RITH— Oldest and largest national Jew- 
ish service and fraternal organization whose 
program embraces ma#ifold activities in war 
service, Americanism, youth welfare, war 
relief, education, community and social serv- 
ice, inter-faith good will, defense of Jewish 
rights and philanthropy. Membership 200,000 
including women’s auxiliaries and junior 
Ticemaces K Street, N. W., Washington, 


CAMPAIGN FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT— 
Room 811, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. William B. Lloyd, Jr., American Di- 
rector. Established in 1937, Engages in 
educational and political work for a Federa- 
tion of all Nations,—democratic in structure. 
Publication: an occasional bulletin,—World 
Federation Now. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY THE ORGANIZATION 
OF PEACE, 8 West 40th Street, N.Y.C. 
Organized 1939. Composed of outstanding 
authorities whose studies and reports are of 
special significance. Its Second Report, 
“The Transitional Period,’? has just been re- 
leased. Has published several reports, 
documentary material, study outlines, bibli- 
ographies, on post-war reconstruction and 
the organization of peace. Officers: James 
T. Shotwell, William Allan Neilson, Clyde 
Eagleton, Clark M. Ejichelberger. 


CONSUMERS UNION, 17 Union Square, New 
York, Y. Membership in this non- 
profit testing organization operated by and 
for consumers includes Bread & Butter 
(every week); Consumers Union Reports 
(every month) of which annual 384-page 
Buying Guide is one issue. $4 for 1 yr. 


THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION — -An 
agency of -the Congregational Christian 
Churches of the United States which pro- 
motes the study of economic and social 
problems, both national and_ international. 
Publishes magazine Soctal Action, 10 issues 
a year. Each number presents careful re- 
search on special problems of contemporary 
Interest. Subscription price $1.00 per year. 
Separate copies 15c ea. For further informa- 
tion, address—289 Fourth Ave., New York. 


ES 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION—A nationwide 
organization, founded twenty-four years ago 
which provides the people of the. United 
States with impartial and accurate informa- 
tion on American foreign policy through pub- 
lications, meetings and a Sunday radio pro- 


gram. : 5 : 

Publications: Foreign Policy Reports (semi- 
monthly); Foreign Policy Bulletin (weekly) ; 
Headline Books (six a year); Study Packets. 

For information concerning publications and 
membership privileges, write to 22 East 38th 
Street, Dept. D, New York, N. Y. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) annually issues The Municipal Year 
Book—an encyclopedia of information about 
municipal activities in the 2,042 United 
States cities over 5,000; (2) publishes Pub- 
lic Management, a monthly journal devoted 
to local government; (3) issues special 
research reports such as Management Methods 
in City Government, Municipal Public Re- 
lations, etc.; (4) publishes “Municipal Man- 
agement Series’”—nine practical manuals in 
municipal administration. Write for a com- 
plete list of publications. 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION—I ncor p o- 
rated March 1929 by special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, 
serves the American public as “a people’s 
foundation,” rendering to the average citizen 
a service similar to that rendered to their 
respective founders by well-known private 
foundations. This includes: 1, Study of 
needs as to strategic importance; 2, Stew- 
ardship education and stimulation of in- 
creased giving by promotion of (a) Inter- 
national Golden Rule Week, (b) Golden 
Rule Observance of Mothers’ Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, (c) Religion and 
Welfare Program; (d) Daily Remembrance 
of _War Sufferers Through (Coin-a-Meal 
Globes; 3, Allocations of relief and welfare 
funds as grants-in-aid to institutions and 
agencies recommended by the Survey Com- 
mittee; 4, Administration of trust funds for 
philanthropic purposes. These funds may 
e contributed as (a) Unconditional gifts, 
(b) Memorial gifts and funds, (c) Gifts 
on the annuity plan, (d) Private benevolent 
funds, (e) Bequests by will. Charles V. 
Vickery, President, 60 East 42hd street, New 
York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
67 West 44th Street, New York, non- 
partisan, founded in 1881, is the only na- 
tional organization fighting exelncivele to 
take partisan politics out of public service 
and substitute a career system based on 
sound business principles. Working without 
fanfare, it has helped shape and improve the 
best modern personnel practices of our na- 
tional, state and local governments Mem- 
bership in the League makes you part of the 
organized movement for the merit system in 
government. Membership dues $5 and upward. 


NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS. 
—1147 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Founded 1901. Promotes the orderly de- 
velopment, conservation and use of the na- 
tion’s water and land resources. Studies 
flood control, navigation, irrigation, etc., 
Projects. Cooperates with waterways as- 
sociations throughout the U. S. Annual 
conventions; special sessions, group and sec- 
tional meetings. Publications: Bulletins. 
resolutions, committee reports, news releases, 
etc. Annual membership dues: $5 to $200. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Clarence W. Failor, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 425 West 123rd Street, New 
York City, is the professional organization 
for counselors and others engaged and in- 
terested in vocational guidance, and_ the 
publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. $3.50 a year. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Facts about America’s 10,000 publicly owned 
projects—Bi-monthly illustrated Magazine— 
Extensive bulletin and leaflet service—Engi- 
neering, legal and technical advice—Con- 
ducts educational campaigns—Aids munici- 
pal, state and federal governments and 
progressive groups. Samples and literature 
on application. Send 10c for postage. Ad- 
dress: 4131 N. Keeler Ave., icago, Ill. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.— 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City. A cooperative edu- 
cational society built around a_ periodical 
rather than a campus, and carrying forward 
swift research and interpretation in the fields 
of family and child welfare, health, education, 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart, and Survey Men D: 
Journal of Social Work. Membership, $10 
and upwards. 
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A WEEK IN INDIA 


(Continued from page 409) 


I: “Would there be any compensation to the landlords?” 
Gandhi: “No, that would be a fiscal impossibility. You sce, 
our gratitude to our millionaire friends does not prevent us 
from saying such things. Each village would become a self- 
overning unit leading its own life.” 

I: “But there would have to be a national government.” 

Gandhi: “No.” 

I: “Surely you need a national administration to supervise 
or run railroads, telegraphs, etc.” 

Gandhi: “I would not shed a tear if there were no rail- 
roads in India.” 

I: “But that would bring suffering to the peasant. He 
would want to get goods from the city and he would want 
to sell his produce in other parts of the country and abroad.” 

Gandhi: “I know that despite my personal views there 
will be central administration.” 


Gandhi’s Pattern for Government 


Tus 1s A CHARACTERISTIC GANDHI CYCLE: HE ENUNCIATES A 
principle, defends it, and ultimately admits that it is un- 
workable. His mind is malleable and fluid. There is some- 
thing of the dictator in him when he wants action. Then he 
crushes opposition by the weight of his logic and the 
strength of his popular following. But there is nothing of 
the dictator in his thinking. A dictator can never admit he 
is wrong. 

Gandhi often does. 

Our discussion continued. “There will be a central ad- 
ministration,” he had agreed. “However,” he went on, “I 
do not believe in the accepted Western form of democracy 
with its universal voting for parliamentary representatives.” 

I: “Then what form of government would India have?” 

Gandhi: “There are 700,000 villages in India. Each would 
be organized by the will of its citizens, all of them voting. 
Each village would have a vote. Then there would be 700,- 
000 votes and not 400,000,000. The villages would elect dis- 
trict administrators, who would in turn elect provincial ad- 
ministrators, who would choose a president as India’s chief 
executive.” : 

I: “That is very much like the Soviet system.” 

Gandhi: “I did not know that; I don’t mind. On the 
other hand,” he emphasized, “I have no desire to control. 
I am opposed to violence or domination and don’t believe in 
powerful governments which oppress their citizens or other 
States. © ; 

Gandhi dislikes the harshness of Russia’s internal regime. 


He also feels that parliamentary democracy “is not immune 


to corruption as you, who remember Tammany Hall and 
mayors of Chicago, should know.” Therefore he con- 
cluded, “I don’t think that India, when free, will function 
like other countries. We have our own forms of government 
to contribute.” cia 

~ At this point he looked at the big dollar watch which hung 
from his waistline and said with a smile: “Four o'clock. 
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tion and not centralization. At present the center of power is 
in New Delhi, or Calcutta, or Bombay, in the big cities. I 
would distribute it among the 700,000 villages. That would 
mean that there is no power. There would be voluntary 
cooperation among those 700,000 units, but not cooperation 
compelled by Nazi methods. Voluntary cooperation will 
nurture real freedom and a new order vastly superior to that 
of Russia. You say there is ruthlessness in Russia but that 
it is exercised for the benefit of the lowest and the poorest. 
For me there is very little good in that. Some day this ruth-- 
lessness will produce an anarchy worse than we have ever 
seen. 1 am sure we will escape that anarchy here.” 

I asked for more detail on the economic system of the 
future. “The villages will invest their savings and their 
capital in a central bank,” Gandhi proposed. “Then they 
may build windmills, or hydro-electric power stations, or 
anything they like. A central government will evolve, of | 
course, but it will act according to the wishes of the people | 
and will be based on their collective will.” : 

I: “That central state would then proceed with the in- 
dustrialization of India, would it not? Is it not a fact that 
India’s greatest problem is the five million annual increase 
in her population? How are you going to deal with that?” 

Gandhi: “One of the answers to your question might be 
birth control, but I am opposed to birth control.” 5 

I suggested economic measures. _— 

Gandhi: “You want to force me into an admission that 
we would need rapid industrialization. I will not be forced 
into such an admission. Our first problem is to get rid of 
British imperial power. Then we will be free, with no re- | 
straint from the outside, to do whatever the country re-_ 
quires. The British have seen fit to allow us some factories — 
but to prohibit some factories. No. For me the cae 
problem is the end of British rule.” — 

When I pressed for a final opinion as to who would in- 
dustrialize India, Gandhi concluded that, “In case there is 
industrialization the state would, of course, have to lead the — 
process.” — 

I did not expect Gandhi to give me a complete, accurate 
blueprint of an independent India. I was studying the man~ 
and his mind, and I wished to see where he stands on the 
social problems which face our world. But what emerged 
more than anything else was his reluctance to project him- 
self into the future. He talked to me about the transmigra- 
tion of the soul after death; he believes in that; it is his 
religion. In the realm of politics, however, he prefers to 
stand on the firm ground of today. He concentrates all his 
attention and emotion on the one primary and immedi 
objective: the liberation of his country, = : 


Millions of Followers, Rich and Poor pra 
THROUGHOUT THE WEEK I sPENT WITH GANDHI I Kerr’ 


many millions of Indians. There he lay o 
wearing only a loin cloth. has no money 
organization in the accepted 


he cannot punish, 


is the president of the Indian owned TATA corporation. 
Say “Tata” in India and it connotes what General Motors 
plus U. S. Steel means in America. Tata owns one of the 
biggest steel mills in the world, makes chemicals, operates 
hotels, runs air lines, manufactures shaving cream and laun- 
dry soap, and is now busy turning out munitions for the 
British. J. R. D. Tata is thirty-eight, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge University and thoroughly European in his back- 
ground and outlook. He is a civilian pilot. His mother was 
French, his father a Parsee and therefore of another re- 
ligion than Gandhi. His office is the office of an American 
industrial tycoon. But on his big desk there was a statue of 
Gandhi. Urbane, cultured, busy, matter-of-fact, Tata is a 
follower of Mahatma Gandhi. He is a patriotic Indian who 
feels that Britain has cramped India’s economic growth. He 
is not the only one. 

I went to see Sir Chinalal H. Mehta, a Bombay stock- 
broker and the editor of a financial newspaper. He is small 
with gnarled face and jet black hair. We talked about the 
possibilities of American trade in India after the war, about 
the effect of American tariffs on such trade, about the need 
of credits and loans to finance it, and about India’s present 
industrial activity. It was a cold interview about economics. 
Then I asked him what he thought of the interest which 
the Indian Nationalist Congress, under Gandhi’s influence, 
has displayed in cottage spinning. He said it was silly. “Are 
you at all concerned with Indian politics?” I inquired. 

“No,” he declared, “I do not belong to Congress. I am 
the president of the Indian Merchants’ Association.” 

“And what do you think of Gandhi?” 

Mehta was as though transformed. Hitherto I had pur- 
posely kept our conversation on the dollar-and-cents level 
of commerce and business. But at my last question Mehta’s 
eyes began to shine and he grew animated. “Gandhi!” he 
exclaimed. “There has been no man like him for 2,000 years. 
He will live for thousands of years. The gates of heaven 
will open to receive him. He is more than a human being.” 


Symbol of a Nation’s Yearning 


Many INpIANS UNDOUBTEDLY REGARD GANDHI AS A GOD OR 
one who is destined to become a god. The Hindu religion is 
a tolerant and sponge-like religion. Hindus believe in one 
God. Some also believe in Christ. Some are atheists; they 
claim that Hinduism is a code of life independent of a 
deity. Some pray to idols. Some worship mountains and 
rivers and gods who were once men and women; they see 
no conflict between monotheism and idolatry. “If Niagara 
Falls were in India,” an Indian said to me, “they would be 
a god.” 

Thus, the Mt. Olympus of Hinduism is densely popu- 
lated, but many are sure that there is a place reserved on 
it for Mahatma Gandhi. 

The general Indian feeling is that Gandhi has devoted 
his life to the people. He lives like the people and shares 
their primitive hardships and poverty. He has nothing and 
asks nothing for himself. He wants only one thing—a free 
India. And since so many millions of Indians want the same 
thing, Gandhi has become the symbol of a nation’s yearning. 
_ Everywhere in India, whenever an Indian criticized the 
British, I would insist that he explain to me why he was 
anti-British. I invariably got the answer given me by an 
Indian Moslem who is a high civil servant in the British 
government: “Why shouldn’t. we be?” he replied. “No na- 
tion likes the foreign nation which rules it.” 

Gandhi has devoted Moslem followers and Hindu fol- 
I wers, and Parsees and Untouchables who believe in him 
because he has striven for decades to free his country. Many 
f them differ with Gandhi on other questions. There are 
oslems who accuse him of wanting to establish Hindu 
le, but few deny the sincerity of his labors for national 
demption. In modern times the urge towards nationhood 
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is elemental, natural, and instinctive. Gandhi is the most 
forceful exponent of this urge. 


The Passion of Gandhi 


I OBSERVED GANDHI CAREFULLY FOR SEVEN DAYS. I ASKED HIS 
friends about him. I wrote down in my notebook every 
word he said to-me, every gesture, every joke. Then I re- 
read those notes the next day and pondered over them, try- 
ing to ‘assess the man and understand his political role. His 
wisdom, his shrewdness, and his profound religiousness, in 
a nation that is the most religious nation of the world, help 
explain his preeminence. But he has something else; he has 
passion—consuming, impatient passion. This passion is the 
vehicle which carries his ideas to the masses. It is contagious. 
It is the passion of burning desire and is accompanied by 
the ecstacy born-of endless repetition. 

One evening in Sevagram village I walked over to the 
hut of Mahadev Desai, who since has died in jail. I sat 
on the earthen floor of his hut—it was just two months 
before his death. He was bald, paunchy and jolly and 
Sevagram’s champion spinner on the hand loom. He had 
been a lawyer but gave that up twenty-five years ago to 
serve as Gandhi's private secretary. He went wherever 
Gandhi went and sat in on all Gandhi’s conversations, and 
made copious notes on them in fat copybooks which are 
preserved. Desai therefore knew Gandhi. 

I said to him: “I think Gandhi’s power is his passion.” 

Desai agreed. He explained that that passion wore out his 
opponents and gave Gandhi the physical and _ spiritual 
strength to fight on. 

“Where does it come from?” I asked. 

“It is the sublimation of all the passions that flesh is heir 
to,” Desai asserted. 

“Sex?” I asked. 

“Yes, sex, and anger and personal ambition,” Desai re- 
plied. “He can admit his own error. He can chastise himself 
and take the blame for the mistakes of others.” 

Gandhi has suppressed in himself the ordinary yearnings 
of man, the petty passions of man, and the common weak- 
nesses of man. By suppressing the little passions he has ac- 
cumulated a big passion. He has trained his body so that it 
lives with the minimum of food and clothing and (what is 
more important) the minimum of attention. The regimenta- 
tion of Gandhi’s day means that his life’s pattern is auto- 
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matic and requires no thought of attention or decision on 
his part. This permits the maximum concentration of time, 
energy and emotion on’ the one goal—India’s freedom. That 
is the source of his passion. 


“J Pursue the Truth,” Says Gandhi 


Nor CONTENT -WITH MY OWN INQUIRIES AND ANALYSES, AND 
not satisfied with asking others about Gandhi’s personality, 
I decided to ask Gandhi himself what was the secret of his 
unique hold on so many people. We were walking through 
the field one morning. Apologizing, I said: “This is really 
not a personal question. It is a political question. I have seen 
how objective you can be about the world. I am sure you 
can also be objective about yourself. How do you account 
for your influence?” 

“T think it is because I pursue the truth,” Gandhi replied. 
“It is my goal.” 

“I do not underestimate the truth,” I protested, “but this 
seems to me an inadequate explanation. Truth itself has not 
always helped others in other countries. So why is it that 
you, without any of the paraphernalia of power, without 
ceremony, or organization, or the usual mechanisms for 
winning over people, have been able to sway millions?” 

“Truth,” he persisted, “is not merely a matter of words. 
It is a matter of living.” He stopped and I felt he wanted 
me to review in my mind what he could not, without im- 
modesty, put into sentences: His ascetic life devoted to the 
cause. “You are right,” he proceeded. “I do not have much 
equipment. My education is not very great. I do not read 
much.” —“y 

He had not been very helpful. I volunteered my own an- 
alysis. “Isn’t it that what you say to the people strikes a 
chord in them? A musician does something to his audi- 
ence. You. play a note which millions are eager to hear.” 

“Yes, yes,” he interjected, “that may well be it.” 
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Tuts, ] AM SURE, IS THE KEY TO THE RIDDLE OF GANDHI. 
influence. There is a musical harmony between him and 
the many millions of Indians. Great leaders must have this 
harmony. Winston Churchill has had it in his speeches. He 
says brilliantly what so many plain citizens say crudely to 
their neighbors or to themselves. You applaud most lustily 
the aria you have heard before, applaud a speaker when he 
echoes your own thoughts, follow a leader who is you in a 
better edition. Millions of the simple folk of India can say: 
“Gandhi is just like me; only he is higher and wiser. He 
lives for me.” Gandhi is father and brother to India’s mil 
lions of semi-naked, half-starved, not-too-intellectual peasant: 
and workingmen, who want to gain dignity and prosperity 
through national effort. He is a chip off their own block. 

Gandhi has a conviction that he can, sitting in his hut at 
Sevagram, reading letters and listening to the Indians whe 
visit him, sense the sentiment and hear the prayers of the 
masses. He is persuaded that he knows what they want 
and is therefore entitled to act for them. Gandhi is very 
Indian. There is no radio at Sevagram, and Gandhi take: 
only a cursory look at the newspapers. The rest of th 
world exists and is important, but Gandhi is immersed ir 
India. All his antennae are out to catch the voice of India 
He hears it and is sure he interprets it correctly. Such : 
certainty is often the motive power and guiding light o 
leaders. 4 

Gandhi may have doubts about his views on economic 
and sociology. He will consent to modify methods and th 
timetable. But he is undeviating, unyielding, uncompromis 
ing on the central issue of independence. 

A single-track mind is a characteristic of many great mer 
Churchill’s one absorbing purpose is the preservation of Eng 
land as a first-class power. Lenin’s was the lifting of Russi 
out of the feudal mire. Lincoln’s was union. Hitler’s ; 
conquest. Gandhi wants a free India. A big man is all ¢ 
one piece, like good sculpture. Indians tell you Gandhi we 
born to achieve independence. He is ready to die for it. 
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